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IN WHAT SENSE AND WHY DO YOU BELIEVE THE BIBLE 
TO BE THE WORD OF GOD? 


XII. 


1. I BELIEVE the Bible to be the Word of God because, at 
the first, my father and mother taught me that it is, and trained 
me in that belief. 

2. Because, as I grew up, I found that whatever was good, 
true, and just in those about me was to be traced to that Book, 
and that the welfare of society appeared to proceed from it. 

3. Because I found in it what answered to the best intuitions 
of my mind, met all my conceptions of what is morally right 
and spiritually holy, satisfying both my affections and my aspi- 
rations ; and it does so still. 

4, Because I have found at every step that in every tempta- 
tion to evil, or conflict with it, the Bible was on the side of good ; 
at the same time enlightening me as to what good and evil are. 

5. Because the Bible, coming to man as a message from the 
Father to his child, expresses the mind, will, and character of 
a personal being, absolute and eternal, and unchangeable in all 
perfections. 

6. Because the more I study the history of the world the 
plainer it is made to me that what this Book declares of God 
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and his providence explains and interprets that history, and 
that without it Christendom and its civilization could not have 
been, including its order, liberties, industries, and education. 

7. Because the Bible and the visible kingdom of God, set up 
on the earth by Jesus Christ, agree together, the church wit- 
nessing to the Scriptures, and the Scriptures instructing and 
directing the church in worship, doctrine, and practice. 

8. Because, on all reasonable grounds of evidence, and by all 
the accepted methods and principles by which we get a knowl- 
edge of the past, the facts recorded and affirmed as such in the 
Bible are substantially and sufficiently authenticated and estab- 
lished. 

9. Because the utmost strength and skill of learning, argu- 
ment, and ingenuity, expended from the beginning to this day, 
in efforts to disprove the facts and discredit the record, have so 
failed that both the external and internal evidences are clearer 
and firmer at this time than ever before since the apostolic age, 
the contents of four epistles of St. Paul, which hostile modern 
criticism allows to be indisputably genuine, certifying to the 
narrative of the Evangelists with its superhuman element and 
Divine authority. 

10. Because the marvelous history of the Scriptures them- 
selves, in manuscript and print, and of their effects, places them 
above the plane and power of human compositions. 

11. Because the Book as we have it, containing no literary or 
other error affecting in the least the spiritual life of man, shows 
itself to be an inspired and doubtless an everlasting gospel of 
his salvation, suited to all his spiritual needs, and the only assur- 
ance of his immortality. 

12. Because the more I study the Bible, and seek to order 
my life by it, the stronger these convictions respecting it become. 

F. D. Huntineron. 


XIV. 


The question which you do me the honor to ask is twofold : 

I. In what sense do you believe the Bible to be the Word of 
God? Inthe sense that it is an authoritative message from 
Him, expressed by the messengers in their own language — 
God’s word in men’s words. 
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Il. Why do you believe the Bible to be the Word of God? 
Because it contains truth concerning such subjects, and stated 
under such conditions that it could have been known by men 
only “ as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

But how do I know the Bible to be true? The most con- 
vincing proof is one of which the unbeliever can know nothing 
—an experience of the power of the Bible to satisfy man’s deep- 
est spiritual needs. Arthur Hallam said, “ I know that this is 
God’s book bevause it is man’s book; because it fits into every 
turn and fold of the human heart.” 

But there are other proofs sufficient to satisfy the honest 
inquirer. Since truth and falsehood are radically different, it 
is possible to mistake the one for the other only when adequate 
tests are not applied. A coin supposed to be gold may be tested 
by its appearance, its ring, its weight, and by the application of 
nitric acid. The greater the number of tests applicable the 
more certain is the exposure of falsehood, if the tests are applied. 
Now the Bible offers itself to a multitude of tests of such search- 
ing character that the application of any one of them would 
discredit all pretense of Divine origin by exposing falsehood, if 
it existed. How certainly then would the application of all 
make that exposure so complete and overwhelming as to convince 
every intelligent and candid mind? 

The Bible offers itself to the tests of several natural sciences, 
to those of history and archeology, to that of prophecy, of self- 
consistency, of adaptation to man, and many others. 

However men may differ concerning the origin and authority 
of the Bible, all will agree that these tests have been applied 
with the utmost vigor and all the skill that learning could com- 
mand, and that, notwithstanding, there are many millions whose 
confidence in the truth of the Bible and its claims is unshaken. 
The fact that there are those who do not think the Bible sustains 
these tests does not invalidate the argument, because the appli- 
cation of tests, such in character and number, ought, as we have 
seen; to expose falsehood with absolute certainty so as to con- 
vince every intelligent and candid mind. The unpalatable 
teachings of the Bible serve to bias men against it, and account 
for its rejection without implying any lack of evidence. 
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There are difficulties involved either in the acceptance of the 
Scriptures as true, or in their rejection; but to my mind vastly 
more in the latter than in the former. 

He who rejects what he ought to believe will have to believe 
many things which he ought to reject. If a man rejects the 
Bible as God’s truth, he must believe either that an unaided 
man could write the truth concerning the origin of the earth 
and its inhabitants thousands of years before the birth of modern 
science, or that science is unable to make clear to millions of 
educated men the difference between truth and falsehood ; he 
must believe either that unaided men can write true and minute 
prophecies concerning the remote future, or that false prophecies 
cannot be conclusively disproved by facts. That is, he must 
believe either that unaided men can possess miraculous knowl- 
edge, or that truth and falsehood are not essentially different. 

He who refuses to accept the Bible as God’s word must be- 
lieve that the literature of a people covering a period of fifteen 
hundred years, when bound between the same covers could 
happen to make one book, revealing a scheme as clearly defined 
and as carefully wrought out as the plot of any story; he must 
believe that unaided human wisdom is equal to the production 
of a religion adapted alike to sage and savage, prince and peas- 
ant, to all races, classes, conditions, and generations of men; he 
must believe that falsehood can savingly transform character 
and regenerate society. 

All these and many other absurdities he is forced to accept, 
if he rejects the Bible as God’s word. I confess I am not suffi- 
ciently credulous to be a skeptic. 


JOSIAH STRONG. 


XV. 


I believe most thoroughly that the Bible is the Word of God, 
and in so saying I do not mean that the Bible contains God’s 
words, has records and teachings, which either originated from 
God or were sanctioned by Him, and are therefore indisputably 
and divinely true; but I mean this, that the Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation was written in every part by men so supernat- 
urally taught, directed, and controlled by the Holy Spirit, that 
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their testimony, whether as to events of history, or doctrines of 
faith, is to be received as the infallible testimony of God Him- 
self. 

I believe this, because the Bible claims to have been so orig- 
inated, and to possess such authority. Its unvarying witness 
as to the Old Testament is that “ holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost;” that “all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God ;” that “God hath spoken by the mouth of 
all his holy prophets since the world began ;” that Jesus Christ 
cited and expounded “ Moses and the Prophets,” “ the law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms” as possessing authority as Divine 
and infallible as his own teachings. While as respects the New 
Testament, the Evangelists and apostles claimed the same Divine 
origin and authority for their testimony, and this claim was 
from the first aecepted by the church under the supernatural 
direction of the Holy Spirit, and his indorsement was set thereto 
making the whole book one, as the divinely inspired and infalli- 
bly authoritative word of God. 

And in confirmation of such a claim, it may be added: wher- 
ever this book is received and its teachings obeyed, there inva- 
riably follow those transformations of character, those fruits of 
the Spirit in the hearts and lives of men, which no other book 
does or can produce, and which stamp this as the Book of books, 
the blessed Word of Life. 

E. P. Goopwin. 


XVI. 


The best short answers I can give are perhaps the following: 
1. I believe the Bible to be the Word of God in the same 
sense in which I believe the church to be the Body of Christ. 
2. Why? Fundamentally, because of all the reasons in view 
of which I believe the church to be the Body of Christ. More 
particularly, because of reasons analogous to those in view of 
which I believe the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, the statutes, and treaties of the United States to be the 
Word of the American People. 
Wiu1am F. WarRREN. 
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XVII. 

The Bible, in my view, is the Word of God in this sense, that 
it is God’s method of communicating to man in a written form, 
“what man is to believe concerning God, and what duty God 
requires of man.” For this purpose he has selected the wisest 
and most effective method as related to the needs of men of all 
ages. 

Having abundant and satisfactory evidence, as we have, of 
the genuineness, authenticity, and Divine authority of the several 
books contained in the Scriptures, and of the volume as a whole, 
we are permitted to receive it in the simplest way, as though it 
were directly placed in our hands by God himself. The manner 
in which the Old Testament Scriptures are referred to by our 
Lord, in connection with the special promises He gave his 
apostles, with the claims the writers themselves make, in connec- 
tion also with the wonderful unity of the entire book from Gen- 
esis to the Apocalypse, present to us such clear evidences of the 
inspiration both of the writers and of the book that it is our 
privilege to receive it as a whole, and in all its parts as imme- 
diately from God — every man’s own book which “ finds him ” 
where he is, and is able to make him “wise unto salvation.” 
To this substantial conclusion I believe the most thorough 
scholarship after the most critical examination, as well as a 
profound spiritual life, will yet lead the entire Christian world. 

E. K. ALDEN. 


XVIII. 


To me the Bible is the Word of God in the sense that it is 
God’s representation to me of such relations between himself 
and myself as are necessary to be known in this world, for spir- 
itual and ethical purposes. It is a revelation of such knowledge 
in these departments as could not be obtained by any human 
effort. It includes much that mankind perhaps might discover 
in a long experience by cultivated powers skillfully and indus- 
triously employed. And it contains much beyond, much that 
could never have been ascertained if God had not revealed it. 
It is this which renders it the Word of God to me. 
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The question why I believe the Bible to be the Word of God 
is personal, and calls for no argument in the “ Evidences” which 
I should here present to any other man’s intellect, further than 
personal testimony is necessarily some argument. 

Personally, then, my persuasion is that, if there be a God, the 
moral probability that He would make all needful revelation 
to mankind is overwhelming. I find that what can be discovered 
by man’s unaided reason, in regard to spiritual salvation and 
duty, is at best so little that both individual men and communi- 
ties could have no satisfactory existence and no hopeful outlook 
and make almost no progress if that were all that we could 
obtain. The Bible includes all that and supplements it with an 
exhibition of the character and will and ways of God, consis- 
tent therewith, but abundantly ampler. Its representation of © 
my own nature is to my consciousness so accurate, so complete, 
so profound, so far beyond anything and everything I find in all 
human literature to which I have access, that it wins my entire 
confidence to its representations of God. It is the production 
of some one who knows me more thoroughly than I know any 
other man or any other man could know me. The book, or 
something behind the book, knows me and addresses me as 
some one’s child, as my consciousness assures me that I am, and 
then introduces me to One as its Author and my Father, and 
my responsive consciousness reads the book as the production of 
my Father’s mind and heart. It seems to know God as it knows 
me. <A book that does this for me is, for me, the Word of God. 

However it may be with other men, to me it is a paramount 
question how I can be saved. By that I mean how my person- 
ality can be so preserved as to its integrity that no destructive 
agency can destroy it, or impair its powers or impede its pro- 
gress ; and how it can be stimulated and helped in its efforts 
towards reaching its completest perfection, both in itself and in 
harmonizing itself with all its relations. 

God must want me saved. My reason and my heart reject 
any supposition adverse to that. My Father must somehow, 
somewhere, have made provision for my salvation, and have 
furnished the requisite information how to secure that provision. 
No other book, indeed, no other thing, performs that service for 
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me. The Bible does. In so far forth as I have obeyed it as 
the voice of God, it has fulfilled its own promises and met all 
my wants. Experimental science in physics is the science re- 
garded as trustworthy. So I regard experimental religion as 
worth more than any other thing called religion. Now, I have 
experimented with the religion of the Bible; I have experienced 
it, in some measure: and so far as my experience has gone that 
religion is saving. That religion I find only in the Bible. 
Therefore I accept and reverence the Bible as the Word of God: 
and I do so on grounds surer than any that can be laid in my 
logical understanding, namely, those laid in my own conscious- 
ness. CuarLes F. DeEems. 


XIX. 


I believe the Bible to be the Word of God not only as con- 
taining but as being the revelation of his will to man. It hav- 
ing been given in human language, and much of it in relation 
to current and local affairs, it of necessity bears certain marks of 
human limitation and imperfection but not so as to invalidate 
the Divine authority of a single truth. 

I believe the Bible to be from God because it presents sin, 
and salvation from sin, and the character and government of 
God, in a manner to prove it all Divine. 

It is sustained by miracle and prophecy and the history of the 
church through all the ages. 

It comes to my own soul with authority and power which I 
cannot resist. 

Jesus of Nazareth is in it from Genesis to Revelation,and He 
was declared to be the Son of God with power by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. 

Cyrus HamLin. 


XX. 


In what sense and why do you believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God ? 

I believe the Bible to be the Word of God in this sense: that 
the Holy Spirit originally designed the Bible; that He superin- 
tended to such extent those who wrote and compiled it that 
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nothing in historic, devotional, or doctrinal matters has been 
omitted from it, which the Holy Spirit did not design should 
be omitted, and that nothing has been inserted in it which the 
Holy Spirit did not design should be inserted. 

My first reason for believing that the Bible in the foregoing 
sense is the Word of God is that its prophecies and its other 
equally remarkable revelations, being in many instances far be- 
yond mortal ken, require a supernatural origin. 

My second reason is that the Bible is one book. As usually 
reckoned, thirty different men, few of them being contemporary, 
living in places far removed from one another, in Egypt, Ara- 
bia, Palestine, and Babylon, wrote the Old Testament. The 
labors of these men, beginning 1500 B. c., extended through a 
period of eleven centuries. 

Eight men while living or traveling in different parts of the 
Roman Empire, and having only slight association together, 
wrote the New Testament, being occupied in the work about 
sixty years. 

And yet these different writers in these different ages and 
in these different countries have produced a book all of whose 
great lines of thought converge at one point. We mean this. 
Christ is the interpretation of the Old Testament rites and cere- 
monies. He is the one to whom at least three hundred predic- 
tions of the Old Testament steadily point. And He is the 
centre and glory of New Testament history and doctrine. And 
the crimson thread, the vicarious atonement of Christ, runs 
through the whole Bible, being easily traceable in every section 
of it and in nearly every one of its chapters. I infer, therefore, 
a superintending genius. Can one infer otherwise? Suppose, 
for illustration, that forty men, working in different quarries, 
and at different eras of the world’s history, their work extend- 
ing through sixteen centuries, should cut out stone in various 
shapes and sizes, and that those stones should be builded into a 
symmetrical temple all of whose parts were harmonious, would 
not one be compelled to say that there had been a ruling archi- 
tect, and that his genius had planned the temple and inspired 
the different workmen ? 

My third reason for believing that the Bible is the Word 
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of God is that to the devout and attentive soul it is full of 
vitality. 

The word is “quick;” it “liveth and abideth forever.” If 
one will listen reverently one will hear in it a living and a 
supernatural voice; a voice that reaches the masses and all 
classes as does the voice of no other book in all the world’s 
literature 

L. T. TownseEnp. 


XXI. 


We believe the Bible is of Divine origin, and states absolute 
truth in all that it really affirms. This character was secured 
through the power of tlie Holy Spirit exerted on the writers of 
its various books. The Scviptures affirm positively the doc- 
trine of inspiration. Our Lord affirms the Divine authority of 
the Old Testament, and the writers of the New Testament insist 
upon the infallibility of their statements. The proofs of inspira- 
tion are involved in the evidences of the truth of Christianity, 
in the truth of supernatural manifestations to man, in the his- 
tory of the Bible, in its power, its teachings, and in the experi- 
mental proof of its truth, which all can test. Inspiration is an 
unfortunate word. Its ambiguity has caused much error and 
misunderstanding relative to the truth. <A high degree of 
mental elevation, caused by natural influences, such as is mani- 
fested by poets and orators and men of genius, is often termed 
inspiration ; but this has nothing Divine in its character. The 
inspiration of the Scriptures means that an extraordinary 
agency pervaded the minds of men selected by God, that they 
proclaimed his truth orally or in writing, according to his will. 
That God can communicate truth to man cannot be denied. 
The process by which minds converse with each other is un- 
known to us. We know only the fact of such intercourse. 
Divine truth, doubtless, by means not recognized by conscious- 
ness, was communicated to men, yet so given that they who 
received it knew they spake by Divine authority, and so af- 
firmed. We do not believe the theory of inspiration that 
affirms that the sacred writers, under Divine impulse, resigned 
all their powers to God, who guided them entirely, so that the 
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writer had no more independent power than the pen used in 
writing. “This theory of inspiration involves the immediate 
communication to the writers, of every word, syllable, and letter, 
of what they wrote, independently of their intelligent agency, 
and without regard to their peculiar mental faculties or habits.” 

It is doubtless true that certain portions of the Bible are 
simply revelations. Some truths from their supernatural char- 
acter, or the circumstances of the writers, could only be com- 
municated by language dictated by the Holy Spirit. On the 
Day of Pentecost, when the apostles spake with tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance, the direct dictation of the very 
words uttered was absolutely necessary. The same would be 
true when the subject revealed transcended human powers, as 
in the statements of some of the doctrines of Christianity, and 
in certain prophetic announcements. According to what we 
regard as the true theory of inspiration, Divine power and 
human were united. God is the source of the truth, but hu- 
man agency is the condition under which revelation was made 
known. All the different faculties of the inspired man, his 
senses, sensibilities, intellectual and moral powers, were engaged 
in the act of communicating truth; but the writer acted natu- 
rally, wrote in his own style, made manifest his personal and 
peculiae characteristics, yet he was so guided by Divine pqwer 
that he stated the truth without error. The human and Divine 
powers were, in his work, harmonious and inseparable. This 
theory accounts for the variety in diction and style, so apparent 
in different portions of the Scriptures. 

As our present copies of the Scriptures are not inspired, and 
it cannot be claimed they are absolutely perfect, some may ask 
whether the Bible, as we have it, conforms to the original and 
inspired Scriptures. It may be clearly shown that the original 
Scriptures have been transmitted to us with wonderful accuracy, 
and that the Bible, in all important respects, is the Bible given 
by inspiration and Divine authority. 

It is said that the Bible contains erroneous statements relative 
to science; but in answer it may be stated that it is now con- 
ceded by the best Biblical critics, that in the Scriptural language 
relative to matters of science, the apparent rather than the real 
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is used. The writer used the theory relative to material things 
received at the time, and not the correct theory, as subsequently 
discovered. It does not appear, indeed, that any other course 
could be adopted. The Bible was not designed to teach sci- 
ence. It was designed for all ages and all people, and must 
present truth so as to be understood by them. 

Relative to the Divine authority of the Scriptures, as in all 
matters of religious truth, God has not absolutely compelled 
belief. Men relative to this, as in other respects, are on trial 
as to belief; and blinded by evil influences and sinful conduct, 
may reject the truth; but whoever will candidly and honestly 
read the Bible, and follow its directions, will have the evidence 
in himself that it is divinely inspired. Much of it he will not 
understand, and he will fall into errors relative to its teachings, 
as has been true in all ages; yet he will know the truth neces- 
sary to his guidance and his salvation. 


JOSEPH CUMMINGS. 


XXII. 

In what sense is the Bible the Word of God? 

In the sense that it originated, was developed and perfected 
under the suggestion and superintendence of the Divine Mind, 
and, contains an authoritative expression of God’s will to man. 

Why is the Bible to be accepted as the Word of God ? 

1. An objective argument. Its wonderful unity, which, from 
beginning to end, appears in its nature and structure, is inex- 
plicable on any other basis. 

Composed of sixty-six books, by more than thirty penmen, 
exceedingly varied in culture, amid vast diversity of circum- 
stances and types of ideas, its substantial agreement in theology 
and spirit, and its unique redemptive plan, harmoniously de- 
veloped through progressive, fragmentary stages, are too remark- 
able to be accounted as of human invention, or as the product 
of accidental revelation. To suppose that so many authors, of 
such diverse qualifications, writing independently of each other, 
often separated by centuries, some in a period of national pros- 
perity and glowing anticipation, others in times of national 
desolation and captivity, and others after the utter overthrow of 
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the Jewish nation, could have written in such common ethical 
and spiritual unity, following their own unaided thought, en- 
hances the difficulties of the problem, while it is easily solved 
on the basis of one ever-present Person, speaking in the same 
individuality, mood, and purpose — the Eternal One. 

Consider the two great unifying personages of the Bible. 
Confessedly Moses and Christ are so intimately united in the 
vertebral system of the Book, that the entire organism depends 
upon them. A wonderfully acute, unbiased, outside witness, 
Keshub Chunder Sen, says, — “ Unscientific men may attempt 
to dissociate the two, but true science connects Moses and Jesus 
in logical sequence. . . . Logic looks upon Christ as the inevi- 
table logical sequence of Moses. I see Christ in Moses. . . . 
Moses is the prefiguration of Jesus. Jesus is Moses perfected. 
. . . These two form one integral gospel, and are indissolubly 
connected. Can you separate Jesus from Moses? You cannot. 
Come then, Moses and Christ. Hail Moses — Christ, unity in 
duality. In blessed union, forever knit together, who shall dis- 
unite you?” 

We must, therefore, consider the Bible as One Book, so 
divinely one in its structure, so integral in its purpose and spirit, 
that if dismembered it is destroyed. Thoughtful men have ever 
hesitated to attempt to detach any, even the seemingly loosely 
constructed portions of the canonical mass, lest the whole should 
in some way be impaired. Its unity is a Divine unity. 

2. A subjective argument. The point of the argument is 
that the Bible satisfies the spiritual needs of the human soul. 

In an argument like this we must begin by accepting some 
premises which have been sufficiently proved in other prelim- 
inary discussions. Therefore, we say, — 

Given, —1. The existence of a Personal God ; 

2. That He is the Creator of the universe and its inhabit- 
ants ; 

3. That an infinite, intelligent Creator must have some will 
or purpose concerning his creatures ; 

4. That the highest felicity of his creatures must be realized 
by living in harmony with God’s will ; 

5. That man, by his unaided powers, could not discover the 


will of God. 
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From the foregoing premises, we infer, a priori, the proba- 
bility of a Divine Revelation. 

We are now ready for the second series of propositions, which 
will be quite generally accepted, namely, — 

1. That man possesses a religious nature ; 

2. That the human soul has its demands ; 

3. That it can never rest satisfied unless these necessities are 
supplied ; 

4, That according to the analogies of the Universe, the exist- 
ence of a demand implies a supply somewhere provided ; 

5. That only He who is the Author of the human soul could 
understand its needs and furnish a satisfying supply ; 

6. That a book which will satisfy the soul’s most vital spirit- 
ual needs can justly claim to be Divine Revelation. 

7. If, therefore, it can be shown that the Bible, par excellence 
among all books, meets this demand, it must be inferred that the 
author of the human soul and the author of the Bible, or the 
God of Nature and the God of Revelation, are the same Eter- 
nal God. 

Does the Bible meet these demands ? 

1. We have the voluminous testimony of Christian believers 
of the highest rank, intelligence, and character, in all ages, pre- 
sented in the most discriminating and well attested forms — 
persons whose testimonies are accepted in regard to any matter 
about which they make affirmation. We can only refer to 
Christian literature, especially Christian biography, without cit- 
ing the details. 

2. We have also the testimonies of men outside of the usu- 
ally accepted Christian beliefs —- which they give in their better 
moods, as the result of their observation in regard to what the 
Bible does for the human soul. 

Thomas Carlyle said, “In the poorest cottages are books ; 
is one Book, wherein for several thousands of years, the spirit of 
man has found light and nourishment, and an interpreting re- 
sponse to whatever is deepest in him.” 

Matthew Arnold said, “To the Bible men will return be- 
cause they cannot do without it ; because happiness is a being’s 
end and aim, and happiness belongs to righteousness, and righte- 
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ousness is revealed inthe Bible. For this simple reason men will 
return to the Bible, just as a man who has tried to give up food, 
thinking it was a vain thing and that he would do without it, 
would return to food; or a man who tried to give up sleep, 
thinking it was a vain thing and he could do without it, would 
return to sleep.” 

Prof. Huxley says, “I have always been strongly in favor 
of secular education, in the sense of education without theology ; 
but I must confess 1 have been no less seriously perplexed to 
know by what practical measures the religious feeling, which is 
the essential basis of conduct, was to be kept up, in the present 
utterly chaotic state of opinion in these matters, without the 
use of the Bible.” 

Mr. Leckey (‘History of European Morals,” i. p. 413) 
thus accounts for the triumph of Christianity in the old Roman 
world: “ The chief cause of its success was the congruity of 
its teachings with the spiritual nature of mankind. It was 
because it was true to the moral sentiments of the age, because 
it represented faithfully the supreme type of excellence to which 
men were then tending; because it corresponded with their re- 
ligious wants, aims, and emotions, because the whole spiritual 
being could expand and expatiate under its influence, that it 
planted its roots so deeply in the hearts of men.” 

Such are the acknowledgments of even unbelievers. 

A book that does such glorious things for humanity, can never 
be superseded or outgrown, but will always be in demand. What- 
ever of criticism or opposition it may encounter, it will live and 
triumph forever, for it meets the most vital spiritual needs of 
the race. 


DANIEL DORCHESTER. 








THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACES. 


BY THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


In the freshness of the early morning, one who views it can hardly help 
considering a little what will be the character of the coming day. Even so it 
is the destiny, not to say the duty and the delight, of youth, at least in select 
cases, to forecast, vaguely perhaps, but fondly, the experiences of the de- 
veloped life which is to follow. Nor is it long before, in the shape of politi- 
cal sympathies or otherwise, the scope of youthful views is so enlarged as 
to include the future of the community together with that of the indi- 
vidual. 

If we are here to distinguish among the races which people the world, it 
is within the limits of what is conventionally termed the Anglo-Saxon race, 
that this widened outlook ought to be most familiar. For it is preéminently 
the Anglo-Saxon race, for which the future promises in many things to rival 
or outstrip the past. 

And if, again, we are to distinguish among the several communities com- 
prised within the large circuit of this race, it is in the United States of 
America that the young mind should be most willing and most apt thus to 
ask questions of the unfolding years. For this is the community which, 
most rapidly of all communities that have been known to historic times (if I 
may borrow a metaphor from boyhood), outgrows its clothes. 

Here are summed up, on the largest scale, and in the most salient forms, 
the characteristics of the New World. Here is most fully and fairly deliv- 
ered the challenge of the New World to the Old World. The Old World, 
which changes slowly, is challenged and put upon its trial by the New, 
which opens fast, as nature opens in a Russian spring; and which, in throw- 
ing down the glove, thinks something of what it is, but more of what it is 
to be. 

The age, no less than the lineage and the region, tempts and almost com- 
pels us, both in and beyond America, to peer into the future. For surely 
the hand of the Almighty has written upon the walls of our habitation letters 
of invitation and of promise not less visible than that terrible handwriting of 
doom which once affrighted the eyes of Belshazzar, nor so much demanding 
the aid of a skilled interpreter. 

If the world and the human race are governed by Design, then there are 
abundant marks that this our time, and the times consecutive upon it, have 
been and are allotted to a special and large unfolding of that Design, with 
all the powers and interests, the duties and responsibilities it involves. Of 
these marks I will pointedly mention only four, and will mention them within 
the compass of lines scarcely more numerous. 
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First, the enormous increase of material power, available for all the exte- 
rior uses of life: so that it has long since been computed that in Great 
Britain alone the force of machinery was equal (as it must now be more 
than equal) to the corporal power of the whole human race. 

Secondly, the augmented means and accelerated speed of communication 
in its various forms. 

Thirdly, the vast increase, and more solid basis, of the knowledge of 
nature, in almost every province of her mighty realm. 

Fourthly, that enlargement of the times of peace, and contraction of the 
times of war, throughout the civilized world, which has during the present 
century appeared, notwithstanding some very sinister accompaniments, to 
be gradually hardening into a normal fact of the modern life, and greatly 
to enlarge the industrial capacity and career of man. 

If L have chosen to put forward four particulars which relate principally to 
the growth of material energies and results, it is because, as will be seen, 
the basis of these remarks lies in material extension, and not because there 
is any lack, at the present time, of moral or mental agencies in active play. 
It would have been easy to point to the power, or rather the diverse powers, 
of the Press: the power of Association : the power of the missionary : the 
extension of government by representation: the raised status of women : 
the growth of international law, which is a voice of civilized man at large, 
and which goes to control the action of each particular state by the settled 
judgment of the whole. But I resume the thread of my observations. 

All things disclose a purpose. That purpose lies in the future. And in 
that future America has a concern, measurable on a scale certainly colossal, 
and, as compared with the magnitude disclosed to us by former experience, 
almost superhuman. But we too, the British Isles, the mother of the United 
States in the natural order, and their sister in our great Dependencies, have 
a share perhaps more limited, but perhaps also more diversified, in the vast 
common inheritance, and in this new chapter of human destiny. 

It is to the race, or to races, associated by an historic tie of kindred, that 
I would now draw attention. As to their local extension, we have it already 
pretty well defined. For the conformation of the earth, combined with its 
climatic conditions, appears hardly to leave room for the supposition that 
these races can hereafter so enlarge the share of its surface they have 
already appropriated, as vitally to affect the elements of the problem. This, 
however, is not an affair of acres, or square miles, but of souls, and here we 
at once touch the threshold of a question of the deepest interest. That is, 
the present and prospective multiplication of what I shall term the English- 
speaking races, especially as compared with the other races of the civilized 
world. 

Increase of population, though in various degrees, and likely to depend 
considerably in Europe on the continuance of peace, is at this time a settled 
fact throughout the races of the Old World. Great Britain is conspicuous 
in this feature ; and it has been a main element in the discharge of her great 
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colonizing office, to which is due the existence over sea of the great family 
of English-speaking races. 

But here we encounter a very remarkable fact. The German and Scan- 
dinavian nations, conspicuous, together with the British, in this tendency to 
multiply, have not become founders abroad, of separate colonies and states 
of their own several nationalities and languages, but have, so to speak, cast 
their abundance into our lap. They have supplied the United States with a 
large and most valuable portion of their immigrants. 

The Germans are aggregated, I believe, at various points, in numbers 
such as to allow of their continuing, amidst the vast English-speaking com- 
munity, what may be succinctly called their German life. 

We see at home, in the case of Wales, with what persistency a nationality 
and a tongue can be upheld in the face of enormous numerical odds. For 
of the two and thirty millions of this island, the Welsh scarcely reckon a 
million and a half, and a portion of their country, not inconsiderable, has 
always been English-speaking. Yet it is computed by persons having the 
best means of information which the case admits, such as Mr. Richard, the 
representative of Merthyr Tydvil, that more persons now speak Welsh than 
at any former time. But then the nationality and tongue of Wales in Great 
Britain are indigenous, and had prior possession ; those of Germany in the 
United States are junior as well as transplanted. With due reserve, I an- 
ticipate for them a gentle decline, and a painless absorption, such as that of 
him 

Whom Heaven decrees in peace to end his days, 

And steal himself from life by slow decays ; 
while from them we may reckon upon a very rich addition to the homoge- 
neous resources of the great American nations. 

Let me offer, then, some suggestions respecting the probable growth of 
the English-speaking races. With a rational computation before our eyes 
as to the fact, we may then proceed to contemplate the consequences that 
appear to spring from it. Fair probability is all which we can look for in 
such a subject-matter. But if, in estimating what is to be, we found our- 
selves on what has been, it would seem that fair probability may be had. 

The habitual speakers of English a century ago may be taken, I conceive, 
by a very liberal estimate, at fifteen millions. The population of the British 
Isles was fifteen millions at the close of the century, and may have been 
fourteen about the year 1787. To these may be added three millions for 
the United States! and a very few hundred thousands for the dispersed 
colonists of that day, if we do not include the wholly uninstructed negroes 
of the West Indies. 

But the speakers of Welsh, Gaelic, and most of all (at that time) Erse, 
are to be deducted ; and these, taken together, would about balance the 
English-speakers dwelling beyond the borders of the three kingdoms. 


1 These I find returned at four million three hundred thousand. In 1790 the 
figures stood at nearly three million two hundred thousand. Negroes are not here 
included. 
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It would be difficult to estimate the English-speakers of the present year 
at less than from a hundred toa hundred and five millions ; or those of 1900 
at less than a hundred and twenty millions. Seven times fifteen gives us 
one hundred and five millions ; so that the past hundred years has supplied 
us at least with the multiple of seven, which might perhaps be placed even 
somewhat higher. The application of this multiple would give us for the 
year 2000 A. p. the enormous figure of eight hundred and forty millions of 
English-speaking persons. 

From one fifth of the total in 1800, the United States have gradually 
advanced their proportion, until it has reached nearly three fifths, and, 
should the present rates of growth be maintained all round, it may possibly 
become as much as three fourths before the term on which we are speculat- 
ing is exhausted. This therefore is the grand factor to which we should 
turn our principal attention. My time shall run from the present year. 

From 1790 to 1800, and 1800 to 1810, the annual increment was about 
three and two thirds percent. Through the intervening period it has varied, 
with a general but variable tendency to slight decline. As late as from 
1840 to 1850, and from 1850 to 1860 it was over three per cent. From 
1860 to 1870 it was abnormally checked, as the war would give us reason to 
expect. From two and one half per cent., for this decade of depression, it 
has rallied to three per cent. 

Some of us English, perverse in mind, may, in noting this decline as com- 
pared with 1850 to 1860, cast a sidelong glance at the system of protection; 
which, however, I regard as a forbidden subject, so that I pass on. 

Now, as I reckon the figures, if this increment of three per cent. were 
what mathematicians term a constant, it would by the year 1987 A. pD. raise 
the population to the enormous figure of seven hundred millions, or nearly 
twice the population of China. 

But as the annual increment has decreased in the last century of years by 
(say) two thirds per cent., and the rate of decline may grow, if we assume 
its gradual fall to two per cent. the result would, I think, be to bring the 
population of the United States, at the date which I have named, up to five 
hundred and fifty, or between five hundred and fifty and five hundred and 
eighty millions. As the rate of future increase is conjectural, so, of course, 
is the result which is based upon that rate. 

An augmentation from sixty millions at the present date to five hundred 
and fifty millions at a date one hundred years hence, is a multiplication 
ninefold within that period. This multiplication sounds sufficiently start- 
ling. But then it is an estimate founded on references to the past, which, if 
not mathematically determinate, are liable to error only within very narrow 
limits. 

These references are two. First, in 1787, the English-speakers were 
rather below than above fifteen millions, whereas they are now not less than 
seven times as many. The fifty millions of the United States in 1880 must, 
by the current increment, be taken at fully sixty millions now: the United 
Kingdom at thirty-seven millions, and the Colonies, with the sprinkling 
elsewhere, at from eight to ten. 
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Secondly, the population of the United States, which is returned at three 
million nine hundred thousand at the first census in 1790, had multiplied 
between twelve and thirteen fold at the date of the last census of fifty mil- 
lions in 1880. ‘This multiplication is nearly twice as rapid as the prospective 
growth now assumed. 

Consequently, the conjectures before us, though hypothetical, cannot be 
called arbitrary. The astonishing increase already realized leaves no va- 
cant space in the mind for future wonder. And what is most of all curious 
is, that the marvel was not unforeseen. 

Captain G. Imlay was appointed, after the War of Independence, to make 
an examination of what may be termed the back country; and at the request 
of a friend in England, he reported not only its actual state, but in part his 
estimate of its probable destinies. The series of letters, in which this esti- 
mate is conveyed, was published in London in the year 1792.1 

In this small volume are contained very curious notices and anticipations. 
In 1787 the Assembly of Virginia had given to a Mr. Rumsey of that State 
the exclusive privilege, for ten years, of navigating boats by steam, with a 
view to the ascent of the rivers. 

‘In the Ninth Letter the emancipation of the blacks, after a limited period, 
is recommended. The whole book is pervaded in a singular degree by what 
may be termed, the Spirit of the New World. In the Fourth Letter is 
discussed the possible growth of population. While Mr. Jefferson had al- 
lowed for duplication once in twenty-seven and one fourth years, Imlay 
daringly counts on it once in fifteen years. It is the British editor who, 
in his Preface, boldly, but with greater caution, works out the results. 

Writing in 1792, he takes the actual population at four millions or up- 
wards. He doubles only once in twenty-five years, but assumes a series of 
duplications, “at the end of a hundred years, their number will be sixty-four 
millions.” In 1880 it was in round numbers fifty millions. The annual in- 
crement from 1870 was at the rate of three per cent. The continuance of 
the same increment for thirteen years, would give us for 1893, sixty-nine 
and a half millions. It may safely be said that a courageous prediction has 
been outstripped by a marvelous and unparalleled result. 

Mr. Barham Zincke, a well-known writer, astonished the world in 1883, 
by a most interesting tract, in which he endeavored to estimate the probable 
numbers of the English-speaking races all over the world, a century after 
the date of publication.2 He estimated the aggregate at a thousand 
millions. 


1 A Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North America. .. . 
A Delineation of the Laws and Government of the State of Kentucky, tending to 
show the Probable Rise and Grandeur of the American Empire. By G. Imlay. 
London, 1792. 

2 The Plough and the Dollar, or the Englishry of a Century hence. London. 
Kegan Paul. 1883. The principal part of the pamphlet is given to a discussion, 
not of the relation between the Englishry and the rest of the civilized world, but 
the effect of modern changes on society at large. Mr. Zincke claims the high 
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By the simple process of duplication in every twenty-five years, he placed 
the share of the United States in A. p. 1980 at eight hundred millions. He 
gave to the British Islands seventy millions, or nearly double what they had 
at the time when he wrote ; no unreasonable assumption, if we bear in mind 
that, notwithstanding the abnormal circumstances of Ireland, in which I for 
one hopefully anticipate a change, their total grew from fifteen millions in 
1801 to thirty-five millions in 1881, and thus presented a greater increase 
in a shorter time. 

The part which British North America and Australia have to play in this 
drama is a most important one. A Canadian minister assured me that the 
Dominion, in its occupied and unoccupied lands, was capable of maintaining 
a population of two hundred millions. Mr. Zincke may be in excess, but he 
has written with care : and I have seen the estimate of a Continental writer, 
seriously made, who arrives at a total of seven hundred millions. This 
total implies a rate of increase considerably less rapid than that of the last 
hundred years. 

Even at the hazard of tedium, it has been necessary to lay this rather 
broad basis of reasonable conjecture sustained by references to the past, as 
a foundation for what follows. Whether one thousand millions, or seven 
hundred, be the estimate preferred, or if we abate even from the total al- 
lowed by a foreign judge, who probably views the case with a legitimate 
jealousy, there is abundant room for the conclusions which I seek to draw. 

The first of these is that in all likelihood, amounting nearly, though not 
quite, to moral certainty, the numbers of the English-speaking races will, 
at the period in question, be enormously in excess of those associated with 
any other European or Old World language, and perhaps very considerably 
in excess of them all when put together. 

Next to the English tongue, the German and the Russian have the largest 
following. But both are far behind the English tongue, even as to the basis 
a of present numbers from which we take our departure. The future increase, 
in the ease of Germany, is materially limited by area, and that of Russia by 
climate (like British North America), and by some other circumstances. 

It may be that the Russian tongue has good chances of the second place 
in numbers, though less probably in influence, and if second in numbers, yet 
it seems likely to be second, longissimo intervallo. The probable Russian- 
speaking population can hardly be more than a small fraction of the English- 
speakers, though in area Russia exceeds the aggregate extent of the United 
States, British North America, and Australasia. In the past fifty years, the 
growth of the Russian population has not I believe exceeded one half of the 
British, or one fourth of the American. 

My second proposition is that, under the conditions of modern communi- 
cation, this vast increase of the English-speaking races will draw them more 
closely together ; will augment their stock of common interests and feel- 
ings ; will render them as to each collective ego, each territory or country, 


authority of Mr. Giffen (of the Board of Trade) for the aggregate of a thousand 
millions. 
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less egotistical ; and will evolve and consolidate, throughout the mass, a 
stronger sense of moral oneness. 

Of political relations I do not presume to speak. Some may be of opin- 
ion that, if the United States hold, as they are likely to hold, their political 
unity, a state of such vast dimensions, with wealth in all likelihood moro 
than proportionate, will be menacing or even perilous to the European 
world. 

I do not share these fears. London, with its four millions of people, is 
far better governed, far more under control than when it had but one fourth 
of its present population. I for one am so sanguine as to believe that, long 
before it has six or eight millions, it will have acquired, and will be in the 
familiar use of, the inestimable privileges of local self-government at present 
wanting to it, and will be governed a great deal better still. 

Government is, I apprehend, more highly organized now in the United 
States than when they had one twentieth or one tenth of their present popu- 
lation. Happily for mankind, the period of large territorial conquests seems 
to be drawing rapidly towards a close, and the available surface of the 
planet is limited so as to forbid an extensive revival. 

The internal difficulties of the States, as we all hope, have nbn’. 
Their causes of contention with European powers, which were mainly with 
ourselves, have been, one by one, in course of removal, so as to justify the 
belief that occasions of offense can only be furnished hereafter by a spirit 
of wanton provocation such as would lie beyond all the ordinary limits of 
human folly. 

I do not undervalue prospective European difficulties. But they appear 
to be wholly European, and they do not reach across the broad Atlantic 
which is upon the whole, apart from other incidents, a mighty guarantee for 
peace. There has been no war across that ocean for more than seventy 
years ; why should there be one for seventy or twice seventy more? It 
would be presumptuous to say that there will not and cannot be an unfore- 
seen controversy; but it need not be presumptuous to hold that there is no 
British, no European reason for foreseeing one. Especially if the same true 
and fine instinct, which has taught Americans that the Union must be one 
from New England to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic sea-board 
to the Pacific, shall also with the lesson of “thus far” teach them as effec- 
tually the lesson of “no farther,” and help them more and more to realize 
the enormous advantage of continuous territory. 

It is in the same cheerful spirit that I would touch a second political ques- 
tion, with which some British minds may be troubled. Will the uprising 
nations, which are still dependencies on the British crown, continue, for 
another century, to own its supremacy ? My answer is simply this : I hope 
they may ; I know of no reason why they should not ; why the elastic rela- 
tions, which now happily subsist, should not continue to find room and verge 
enough for including and adjusting such novelties as may arise. 

It is true that some great war might stir up a new class of difficulties ; 
but I do not despair of finding the resources of civilization to be sufficient 
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for solving them. In the recent history of colonial relations, centripetal 
has been stronger than centrifugal force ; and the vague possibilities of 
separation have thus far been dwindling, and not growing, with the lapse 
of time. 

But these cheerful persuasions must not deter me from observing that 
these resources of civilization, and the hopes of the future, would not be 
exhausted, even if the political ties were in any given case supposed to be 
sundered. On the contrary, the community of language, the essential and 
governing unity of race, the common patrimony of great and fundamental 
ideas, which supply a base and a mould for politics at large, together with 
the wide and deep sympathies in religion, would remain, and would remain 
entire. And if we are now, under the joint action of many influences, 
drawing morally and socially nearer to our colonists, it is perfectly possible 
that that approximation might continue, even if one among those influences 
were subtracted from their aggregate. 

Even so it is that, according to my judgment and experience, there is an 
approximation actually at work between Englishmen and Americans. They 
are being drawn nearer and nearer to one another, not by any artificial con- 
trivances, but with “the cords of a man.” 

Not in proof, but in illustration of this sentiment, I may refer to the in- 
creasing number of marriages between English and Americans, and the 
entirely genial character of their social results. All my life long, I have, in 
a wide and varied circle, seen and shared the intercourse between the two 
countries. 

It is not the same as it was. It has been visibly softened, mellowed, 
ripened. An American stranger is to us more and more like a British stran- 
ger, and I hope that a British stranger is to them more and more like an 
American stranger. If there is a space between, it is a narrowing space. 
The great idea of common inheritance, and to a large extent of common 
prospects, more and more regulates our relations, and makes easy and fa- 
miliar the conditions of mutual approach. If not the actual sense, yet 
something like the actual sense, of a common country, is growing up afresh, 
and the elements of a new moral unity are gradually both multiplied, and 
shaped into familiar use. 

It too often happens, in controversy ecclesiastical and other, that where 
approximation is on the lips, estrangement is in the heart, and love is thereby 
beguiled into doing the work of hatred. A. proposes to draw nearer to B., 
but the real object is to widen the distance of both from C., D., and E. 

Is that the meaning of all our fair speaking about the English tongue, 
and the bond of union it supplies? Does it mean that we are to isolate 
ourselves from the great and rich European past, from the history, litera- 
ture, art, religion, of the Old World? Are we in our enlarged dimensions 
to cripple the freedom, or to grudge the development, of the several na- 
tions ? I trust not ; and I believe that the wide and brilliant prospect 
which we of the English tongue see before us, opens to us a pure addition 
to the social wealth of mankind, without danger and without drawback at 
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any point of the compass. The growth is a natural and providential 
growth, and imports ill to none. Its dangers, if it had them, would be 
neutralized by diffusion. 

We need not, however, hesitate to embrace what I will now in conclusion 
set out as my third proposition; namely, that great influence and great 
duties cannot but accrue to the English-speaking races, united by so many 
ties, and in such preponderating mass, as towards the rest of the civilized 
world. 

There can hardly fail to grow up in the hands of this portion of mankind, 
a species of hegemony, hard at this time to describe, but subtle and refined 
in its essence, thoroughly natural and normal in its origin, and dependent 
wholly on free acknowledgment for its reception. 

Our tongue, with all that belongs to it, will be the one most fully repre- 
sented at every point on the surface of the globe. It will reach almost to 
every human being, even if only by material dealings, and the stress of the 
progressive material development. It must outnumber in each country the 
visitors of any other country. They must exceed all others in such influ- 
ences as they receive in common, and in such as they impart in common 
to those who travel from within the respective precincts of the other great 
and famous tongues. A common moral and social stock will accumulate 
among them within the circuit of the English speech, far larger than any 
other in the world. It will be strange indeed, if they do not become in a 
marked degree the leaders of opinion, and through opinion, of practice. 

I am aware that, on the principles I have sketched, the same issues which 
give a predominance to English-speakers in the world may also give a pre- 
dominance among English-speakers to Americans. I do not assume that all 
these changes will be unmixedly for good. 

What I desire is that we should meet them with a prepared mind ; should 
be ready, we the English-speakers among ourselves, to waive sectional for 
the sake of general advantage ; that we should try to expel or neutralize 
detected or suspected mischiefs, to extract from each social force the max- 
imum of good which it is capable of yielding. Most of all, that we should 
never allow the buoyant experiences of the new State to abate our rever- 
ence for the Elder World, and the great traditions of mankind: and that 
we should bear in mind how every new channel opened to our influence, 
every accession made to our social force, every shifting to our advantage in 
the distribution of the momenta of human action, is a new trust for which 
we must give account, a new summons to us that we should live a braced 
and watchful, not a remiss and sluggish 1 fe, a new element of that universal 
priesthood, in which every man, who does his duty day by day, ever offers 
for himself and for others gifts to the most high God. — From The Youth’s 
Companion, October 1, 1888. 

HAWARDEN, August 31, 1887. 
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TEXT-BOOKS MUTILATED BY JESUITS. 


In Tremont Temple, Boston, November 15th, was held the 
first public meeting of the Protestant Committee of One Hun- 
dred. The Rev. Dr. J. B. Dunn spoke as follows on “ The 
Romanized Substitute for Swinton :” — 

Swinton’s History, the Boston School Committee said, “ was 
removed in the interest of truth and fairness ;” its “ teaching,” 
they affirm, “is not correct; it conveys the impression that an 
indulgence is a permission to commit sin.” Swinton’s His- 
tory teaches nothing of the kind. The foot-note in dispute 
says: “These indulgences were, in the early ages of the church, 
remissions of the penances imposed upon persons whose sins had 
brought scandal upon the community. But in process of time 
they were represented as actual pardons of guilt, and the pur- 
chaser of indulgence was said to be delivered from all his sins.” 

On this misrepresentation Swinton was removed, and Ander- 
son’s New General History was substituted, because, as one 
member of the school committee said, “it gives a fair account 
of indulgences.” But when he made this statement he said 
what was not true. We appeal to that book. Anderson’s His- 
tory does not contain a word about indulgences. What then 
are we to understand? That the committee had not examined 
the book, and had been imposed upon ? or that having examined 
it, they would impose upon the public? We leave the gentlemen 
to explain. It was further said in the committee: “If facts 
are to be given in a history, they must be given as they are, and 
not distorted.” Very true, and that is just what Swinton does. 
But how about the history that does not give the facts? 

On page 598 of Anderson’s New General History we read 
that in the reign of Maximilian I. “ Martin Luther published 
his famous ninety-five theses against the doctrines of the Catho- 
lic Church.” Is this what the members of the Boston School 
Committee call “truthful history”? Do they not know that 
Martin Luther’s theses were against indulgences ? 
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Again, on page 599 we read that “ from the spread of Luther’s 
tenets grew what is called the Reformation.’’ And this is all 
that the school committee of Boston would teach the youth of 
America concerning one of the greatest and grandest events of 
modern history. Cardinal John Newman, a very high authority 
of the Roman Catholic Church, says in his pamphlet in reply to 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s ** Vatican Decrees,” that ‘“ while Prot- 
estants speak of the blessed Reformation, Catholics, when they 
describe it, speak of it as the so-called Reformation.” Singu- 
lar agreement between Anderson the author, and Newman the 
Cardinal! 

Why is it that Anderson’s General History, so highly com- 
mended by the school committee of Boston, speaks thus slight- 
ingly of such a great event, and otherwise falsifies and distorts 
history? Anderson’s History has been Romanized. 

In a Roman Catholic work, “ Judges of the Faith,” published 
at Baltimore and bearing the recommendations and indorse- 
ments of two cardinals and several bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, thus giving it high authority, we find on pages 28, 
24, 25, eight school-books strongly condemned, some of which, 
the author says, was “put on the index of prohibited books.” 
Of the eight he condemns, Swinton’s and Anderson’s histories 
were the first named. Now, how does it happen that one book 
thus condemned is substituted by the agents of the Romish 
Church for another condemned book which they had succeeded 
in removing from the public schools? The natural inference 
is that the book has been Romanized and doctored to meet the 
wishes of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Study the following parallel columns and form your own 
judgment : — 


THE OLD ANDERSON PROHIBITED. 


On page 163, in speaking of King 
Henry II. of England in the Middle 
Ages, it says : ‘‘ His next object was 
to reform the abuses and correct the 
vices of the clergy, who, being by the 
institutions of William the Con- 
queror, amenable only to ecclesiasti- 


THE NEW ANDERSON ROMANIZED. 


On page 350, it says of King Henry 
II. of England: “His next object 
was to diminish the powers and privi- 
leges of the clergy, who were, by the 
institutions of William the Con- 
queror, amenable only to the eccle- 
siastical courts, by which if found 
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cal authority, set the common laws of 
the realm at defiance.” 

On page 179, in speaking of 
Henry IV., after describing the part 
the king and his son took in the battle 
near Shrewsbury [1403], when they 
‘‘signalized themselves by their feats 
of strength and daring,” it says: 
“Henry, in order to gain the favor of 
the church, caused severe laws to be 
passed against the Lollards [the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe], and one of them 
was condemned and burnt at the stake 
[1401]. This was the first English 
subject that was put to death on account 
of his religious opinions.” 

On page 191 it says: ‘The reign 
of Philip II. of France is also noted 
for the PERSECUTION of the Albigen- 
ses.” 

On page 192, under the reign of 
Louis IX. of France it says : “ The 
Inquisition was established at Toulouse, 
and all who refused to conform to the 
tenets of the Church of Rome were 
mercilessly punished.” 

On page 194 we are told that the 
reign of Philip IV. of France “ is par- 
ticularly noted for the contest which 
arose between the King and the Pope 
[Boniface VIII.], on account of the 
attempt of the latter to prevent the 
taxation of the clergy. Boniface in 
vain issued bull after bull, all of 
which were treated with contempt 
and defiance by Philip, who, after 
the death of Boniface, succeeded in 
placing the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
under the title of Clement V. on the 
papal throne, and transferred the 
seat of the papacy from Rome to 
Avignon, where it remained for about 
70 years.” 

On page 293, under the reign of 
Charles IX., we read “that the 
Queen Mother entered into a con- 


guilty they were delivered up to the 
secular power for punishment. 

On page 367, after describing in 
the same language the part the king 
and his son took in this battle, ALL 
after the word “ daring ” is omitted. 


On page 383 it says: “ This reign 
is memorable for the rise of the Al- 
bigenses.”’ 


On page 384 this entire passage is 
omitted. 


In the new book all of this is 
omitted. 


On page 549 the words in italics 
are omitted. 
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spiracy to remove him [Admiral 
Coligny], by assassination, and thus 
arouse the vengeance of the Huguenots, 
so that a pretext might be found for 
their destruction.” 

On page 293, in speaking of the 
St. Bartholomew Massacre, it says, 
“The number of those that fell in 


On page 549 it says: “The num- 
ber of those who fell in Paris alone 
has been estimated at 10,000, but it 


Paris is estimated at 10,000; the is impossible to ascertain the number of 
whole number slaughtered in different victims with accuracy.” 

parts of the kingdom amounting to 

30,000.” 


Professor L. T. Townsend, D. D., following Dr. Dunn, said : 

Mr. PresipentT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : — In these meet- 
ings we are in no danger of vepeating too often that our ob- 
ject is not to wage war against the lay membership of the 
Roman Catholic Church. We are not the foes of Roman Cath- 
oliecs ; we wish them well; not a hair of their heads would we 
harm; we claim that we are working for their highest inter- 
ests — temporal and eternal — and are, therefore, their truest 
friends. Our desire in what is now doing is to secure for Ro- 
man Catholics and for their children, as well as for ourselves 
and for our children, freedom from ecclesiastical dictation — 
freedom to think, freedom to speak, freedom to vote as one 
pleases, and freedom likewise in educational and in religious 
matters. If, therefore, those who are working for these and 
similar objects are not the friends of our Roman Catholic citi- 
zens, we fail to imagine who can be called their friends. 

But, on the other hand, we would have it distinctly and em- 
phatically understood first, and last, and at all times, that we 
are making a relentless warfare upon all ecclesiastical officers 
in the papal church, from the pope down to the humblest priest, 
who for sectarian purposes are meddling with either our educa- 
tional or our political affairs. These ecclesiastical officers, who 
at present seem to be under complete Jesuitical domination, 
and whom we may call the clerical party, have entered into this 
controversy to conquer and to rule; and it may as well be under- 
stood first as last that they of the Protestant party, by whom 
we mean all citizens who protest against sectarian interferences 
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in either the civil, educational, or religious rights guaranteed 
by the constitution of the United States, have also entered 
this controversy with the intention of not being conquered and 
ruled. 

At the Faneuil Hall meeting, July 11, and on the evening 
of the organization of the Committee of One Hundred, the 
sword was drawn, the scabbard was flung to the winds, the 
bridges were torn down; retreat on the part of the Protestant 
party was thereafter out of the question; the idea of retreat is 
not to be entertained for a moment; in a word, the fight now 
begun is not to cease, but is to continue until the hand of an 
essentially foreign power no longer shall be felt pressing with 
its withering touch upon our free institutions, which are dear 
as life to every true American citizen. In these statements we 
are not giving advice; we are simply setting forth the attitude 
of those who are represented in this city by the Committee of 
One Hundred. 

And, too, it will of course be understood that our use of 
these military terms is figurative. The sword of which we 
speak is not a literal one, and we are not at present looking for 
bloodshed. We are to use ballots, not bullets. If violence is 
resorted to, the clerical party will have to be the aggressor, — 
and afterwards will have to take the consequences. Such is the 
attitude of the Protestant party. 

Since, therefore, they of the clerical party have taken the 
position that they will have political possession, not only of cit- 
ies here and there, but of the entire country, and that they 
will have absolute control in all educational matters; since, in- 
deed, they can do nothing less and nothing else and remain 
true to their church obligations ; since they must do this or re- 
nounce the oaths they have taken, the things that follow belong 
to what is apparently inevitable ; that is, if the clerical party 
does not yield, — and we do not see how it can, —and if the 
Protestant party does not yield, — and it has solemnly resolved 
not to, — then sooner or later there must be a conflict of some 
sort; and unless God interposes, those who are the strongest, the 
most persistent, and the most courageous, will gain the day. 
And the sooner this conflict comes and is settled, bringing to 
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an end the existing controversy, if it can be brought to an end, 
the better will be the feeling not merely of one hundred but of 
ten thousand of our fellow-citizens. 

There are at present two general phases of this controversy, 
the political and the educational. Our meeting this evening is 
for the purpose of considering especially the educational phase, 
and we may be allowed to narrow still further the discussion 
and follow the particular line of thought forcibly brought to 
our attention by Dr. Dunn, namely, the meddling of the cleri- 
cal party with our school literature. In various ways the fact 
has been brought to our attention that they of the clerical 
party have decided not only to establish schools of their own 
and to fill them with scholars taken from the public schools, 
without any regard to what embarrassments may come to our 
schools, but also to appoint teachers of their own sect for the 
public schools, and to select such committees for the public 
schools as shall do their bidding ; and, as has been shown this 
evening, they likewise have decided to change to suit their pur- 
poses all text-books used in the public schools. 

The command has gone forth and the church must obey. In 
the XLV. Section of the Encyclical of Pope Pius IX. we read: 
“The Romish Church has the right to interfere in the discipline 
of the public schools, and in the arrangement of the studies of 
the public schools, and in the choice of the teachers for these 
schools.” 

What a startling illustration of this ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence has just been brought to our attention by Dr. Dunn. The 
statement of the case in a word is this: Anderson’s General 
History was prohibited by the Baltimore council. The publish- 
ers cut out paragraph after paragraph. Facts vital in the his- 
tory of Europe were suppressed. Absolutely false statements 
were made. In what utter detestation these publishers should 
be held. And the Boston School Committee now substitute 
this Romanized Anderson for Swinton’s Outlines, which, for 
accuracy and for literary merit, is declared by some of the best 
scholars of our Commonwealth to be in every respect superior 
to that Anderson book. And think you this is the kind of a 
school committee to which the citizens of Boston are henceforth 
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to intrust their educational interests? Have not these men 
forfeited all their rights to remain in the position they now 
hold? But this is not all. 

In the Baltimore council already referred to the clerical party 
put under the ban of the church the following books used in 
the public schools : Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History ; 
Anderson’s General History; Cornell’s and Mitchell’s Ge- 
ographies ; Hume’s Histories; Hallam’s Middle Ages; Cleve- 
land’s English Literature ; Whateley’s Elements of Logic ; Hay- 
den’s Psychology; Draper’s Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 

These nine books are to be displaced by Romanized books. 
They of the clerical party have so decided. That is, they of 
that party claim the right, as Roman Catholics, to say what 
books shall and what books shall not be used, not only by their 
children in parochial schools, but by our children in the public 
schools. This right is plainly set forth in a paper entitled, 
*“ The Catholics of the Nineteenth Century :” “ The supremacy 
asserted for the church in matters of education implies the 
additional and cognate functions of the censorship of ideas, and 
the right to examine and approve, or disapprove, all books, 
publications, writings, and utterances intended for public in- 
struction, enlightenment, or entertainment.” Nor is this sort of 
dictation and expurgation a mere theory in Catholicism; it is a 
theory now in full force in our commonwealth ; nor is it in its 
beginnings quite so recent as some people are led to suppose. 

At one time, ten or twelve years ago if we remember the 
date correctly, Dickens’s ‘“ Child’s History of England ” was in- 
troduced into some of our schools to the great delight of the 
scholars, and remained in use until the clerical expurgators of 
this city discovered something distasteful in it, and at their dic- 
tation it was dropped. In 1879 Miss Thompson’s “ History of 
England ’’ was introduced, by order of the committee, into the 
Boston schools; but subsequently, being objected to by the In- 
quisition, it was dropped. 

Not long since an excellent school history of England was 
prepared by one of the masters in our public schools. Efforts 
were made by his publishers to introduce it into the schools of 
our city. It was, however, like other books, submitted to the 
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Inquisition. It was returned with twenty or thirty alterations. 
The publishers, anxious to have the work adopted, applied to 
the author to accede to these Roman Catholic expurgatorial 
demands. This he did, and the book, as altered, was again 
submitted to the priests, who again returned it with a demand 
for further alteration. 

The contortions of history, however, would have been such, 
had these additional priestly requirements been acceded to, that 
the book would have belied the history it pretended to record. 
The author refused to make these alterations; he could not 
make them and retain his self-respect. The result was that the 
school committee declined to adopt the book. 

Standard histories, ornaments to literature and accepted au- 
thorities in the world of letters, are not allowed by Roman Cath- 
olic priests to be used in the schools of Boston; and Boston 
you are accustomed to call the birthplace of American freedom. 
The history of Macaulay, and that of Green, and that of 
Knight, as text-books or as books of reference, are excluded 
from the public schools of this city. 

Indeed, henceforth Rome herself proposes to write the world’s 
history. She alone has the right. By the dogmas of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, as laid down by Cardinal Manning, the 
pope is the judge of what history is. If the pope says that a 
thing did not exist, notwithstanding the world knows it did, the 
church is bound to believe him. ‘“ History is a wilderness into 
which infallibility will allow no one to wander of his own ap- 
pointment without guilt, and it denies to every man the right 
to exercise his own reason or common sense in separating the 
true from the false.” (“ Papacy and Civil Power.” 

“The only source of revealed truth is God: the only channel 
of the revelation is the church. No human history can declare 
what is contained in that revelation. The church (the pope) 
alone can determine its limits and therefore its contents. And 
when the pope, acting for the church, does determine what are 
its limits and contents, no difficulties of human history can pre- 
vail against it. The church is its own evidence, anterior to 
its history and independent of it. Its history is to be learned 
of itself.” (Cardinal Manning, “ The Vatican Council and its 
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Definitions,” p. 121.) Therefore Macaulay, Green, and Knight 
have no business to write history. 

The issue made is, therefore, simply this: The clerical party, 
by the authority of the pope, says that the Inquisition now in 
force is to be continued until books of Roman Catholic selec- 
tion, and no others, are used in the public schools. The Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, representing the Protestant party of this 
city, replies, “Vo! If we have the power, your dictation has 
already ended ; the city of Boston is not the place to tolerate 
any longer an ecclesiastical inquisition.” 

At this point it may not be out of place or uninteresting to 
give a few specimens of such Roman Catholic history as the 
clerical party, had it sufficient power and courage, would unhes- 
itatingly foist upon our public schools. ‘In one of their most 
popular books, “ Sadlier’s History of the United States,” “ for 
the use of schools and colleges,” are found these statements ; 
“The only systematic and successful attempts to civilize and 
Christianize the Indians were made by Catholic missionaries ; ” 
“ The independence of the United States was, in a great degree, 
secured by Catholic blood, talent, and treasure.” Those repre- 
sentations are not history; they are not merely falsehoods, they 
are lies ! 

In that book of 429 pages, covering the history of the United 
States, there are devoted, in the sections entitled ‘“ Biographical 
Sketches,” not thirty lines to Abraham Lincoln, while between 
forty and fifty lines are devoted to Archbishop Hughes. The 
sketch of George Washington is summed up in twenty-eight 
lines, while thirty-seven lines are devoted to Fr. Peter de Smet. 

Scores of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics are mentioned and 
lauded to the skies. But from that history one would never 
suspect that there had ever been in this country a Methodist 
bishop, or an Episcopalian bishop, or a church functionary of 
any importance outside of the Roman Catholic Church. And 
yet this is one of the standard historical text-books for Roman 
Catholic schools ; and no Roman Catholic will deny that, as soon 
as the church deems it prudent to make the change, Sadlier will 


displace Swinton and Anderson and every other text-book on 
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history, unless there should be one written which is more com- 
pletely Romanized than Sadlier’s. 

In another exceedingly popularly Catholic book, Bishop Gil- 
more’s “ Bible History,” which has the unqualified commenda- 
tion of the pope, of Cardinal Manning, and of leading American 
church dignitaries, are found these words: — 

“Catholicity has appealed to reason; Protestantism, like 
Mohammedanism, to force and violence. In England and Scot- 
land Protestantism was forced upon the people by fines, im- 
prisor.ment, and death; in Germany and Prussia, Sweden and 
Denmark and Norway, the same. In America the Puritans 
acted in like manner.” 

What more stupendous falsehood was ever penned in the 
name of history? This is manufactured history; but then 
Catholicism, irrespective of facts, claims the right to say what 
is and what is not historic. 

Sadlier’s ‘ Excelsior Introduction to Geography,” and 
O’Shea’s “Comprehensive Geographies,” and several of the 
Catholic reading books are no less utterly false in many of their 
statements. And these are the books from which thousands of 
our future citizens are taught in Catholic schools, and these and 
like books are the ones that Jesuitism is intending to thrust upon 
all our public schools. 

A book written by Father Baddeley, published in Boston, 
which Catholic children are obliged to commit to memory, speak- 
ing of Martin Luther, says: “ What! can a man who was mad 
with lust, who lived in adultery, and caused others to do the 
same — who wrote most horrid blasphemy, and corrupted the 
Bible, who was a notorious drunkard and companion of devils, 
who was as proud as Satan himself, a preacher of sedition and 
murder ; what! can this wretch be compared with Paul?” 

After paving the way by various statements, the book before 
us asks the following question: “ Must not, then, the Protestant 
Church, instead of leading men to heaven, infallibly lead them 
to hell?” 

Ans. “ As none of the inhabitants of Jericho could escape the 
fire or sword but such as were within the house of Rahab, for 
whose protection a covenant was made, so none shall ever escape 
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the eternal wrath of God, who belong not to the [ Catholic] 
Church of God.” 

After depicting the sins of Protestants, the question is asked, 
** Can we find no better kind of holiness among Catholics? ” 

Ans. “Yes; the holiness of the Catholic religion is indeed 
very different from that of other religions, because the religions 
framed by men teach doctrines invented by Luther, Calvin, 
Wesley, Whitefield, and other deluded and wicked men, whereas 
the Catholic Church teaches only that doctrine which Christ 
taught his apostles.” 

A book bearing the title “ Plain Talk about the Protestant- 
ism of To-day,” which is placed in the hands of young Catholics, 
contains these statements: ‘“ Martin Luther died forlorn of God, 
— blaspheming to the very end. His last word was an attesta- 
tion of impenitence. His eldest son, who had doubts both about 
the Reformation and the Reform, asked him for a last time 
whether he persevered in the doctrine he preached. ‘ Yes,’ re- 
plied a gurgling sound from the old sinner’s throat, — and Lu- 
ther was before his God! ... Calvin died of scarlet fever, 
devoured by vermin, and eaten up by an ulcerous abscess, the 
stench whereof drove away every person. In great misery he 
gave up his rascally ghost, despairing of salvation, evoking the 
devils from the abyss, and uttering oaths most horrible and 
blasphemies most frightful.” 

Of Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs” this same treatise says : ‘“ These 
saints were nothing but a set of deluded, rebellious, impious, and 
blasphemous wretches.” Are such stupendous lies to become 
standard history unrebuked because Roman Catholic priests have 
so determined ? 

These and similar teachings, children in the reformatory in- 
stitutions of Massachusetts have been compelled, on pain of 
horsewhipping, to commit to memory. Are the people of Massa- 
chusetts to submit unresistingly to these impositions ? 

But we must pause in this review of Roman Catholic histories 
and reach one conclusion. When we call to mind that the cleri- 
cal party has remanded our public school system to the devil, 
“from whence it came,” pronounced it a “national fraud,” and 
“a social cancer” and has longed for the day when it “ will be 
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shivered to pieces ;” when we call to mind the fact that the 
priests of Massachusetts, who appreciate our public schools, who 
in some instances were educated in them, and who at heart depre- 
cate the parochial school movement, are threatened with removal 
from their parishes unless they build parochial schools; when 
we call to mind the additional fact that parents, citizens of our 
state, who are perfectly satisfied with the public schools, are 
compelled under one of the most fearful of threats to take their 
children out of the public school where they are taught loyalty 
to the state and to place them in the parochial school where 
they are taught that supreme loyalty is due not to the govern- 
ment of the United States but to the pope at Rome; when they 
of the clerical party take in hand the control of the public schools 
to such extent as to demand of the school committee the displace- 
ment of a text-book that teaches the truth, and because it teaches 
the truth ; when the school committee is itself so far Romanized 
that it dare not or will not restore that book though respectfully 
requested to do so by a large body of our citizens; when with 
all haste the school committee do the bidding of a young Catholic 
priest in South Boston, Father Metcalf, but turn a deaf ear to 
all the Protestant preachers of the Evangelical Alliance ; when 
public school teachers are intimidated, though Mr. Travis was 
not; when we have come to the pass that only mutilated his- 
tory can be taught in the public schools of Boston; when all 
authors of school books must read their manuscripts and submit 
their proofs to the clerical party, and make such erasures and 
revisions as the Inquisition demands, or be sure of having their 
books rejected, — when matters in this city have come to such 
passes, is there no call for a Committee of One Hundred? Is 
there no call for protestation even the loudest, and for resist- 
ance the most resolute and by all lawful measures ? 
Fellow-citizens: We are for peace; we always have been 
for peace. We now deplore more than we can tell the plunging 
of this land into another era of strife — this land whose govern- 
ment is not perfect, but is the best under the sun; this land 
that offers a home for the distressed of all nationalities, except 
one; this land where happiness and prosperity have attended 
the well-directed efforts of all well-disposed citizens. There is 
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no excuse for another war ; in other words, there is no excuse for 
these attacks upon our educational and civil institutions. The 
world will bear witness that from the time when the attack upon 
the reading of the Bible in our public schools began, twenty 
years ago, we have been for peace. We have been tolerant in 
the extreme. Our toleration has been such as to be an astonish- 
ment to many of the far-seeing statesmen of Europe. We have 
made concessions in the interests of peace ; but this peace-policy 
and these concessions have done for us nothing except to 
strengthen the hands of those who are now grasping for the com- 
plete political management of the country and for the absolute 
control of all our educational interests. 

We have not been intolerant ; we are not bigots, but in the 
name of God and humanity we do protest against the Jesuitical 
talk that has been filling our ears, and against the curses that 
have been heaped upon our public school system ; we protest 
against any and all of these Jesuitical interferences, in packing 
school committees, in falsifying history, in intimidating Prot- 
estant teachers, and in removing them without adequate cause. 
We have submitted, we have waited patiently, but we now pro- 
test, and we shall resent any further aggressions. The clerical 
party has been trusted to the fullest extent; it can be trusted 
no farther. While remaining under the domination of Jesuit- 
ism, there is no longer any place for it or for those who unresist- 
ingly do its disloyal bidding, either upon our school board or in 
our city hall, or in any of our halls of legislation. 


1 The feelings of the audience during Dr. Townsend’s speech were at 
white heat. Reiterated and emphatic outbursts of applause greeted the 
sentiments uttered, showing that there is as yet no waning of interest in 
this Protestant-Catholic controversy. 








BERLIN ADDRESSES TO STUDENTS.' 


BY PROF. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D. D. 


Tus is the fourth year in which I welcome students to my 
home, and I am rejoiced to find my house crowded at the first 
meeting. As we cannot have our rented church for worship on 
Sunday evening, I have opened my house for the purpose of 
affording you an American Christian home at the close of the 
Sabbath day, and of asking you to consider such subjects as are 
especially adapted to students. The hours from seven to ten 
will be occupied with an address, singing, and prayer, and with 
that Christian sociability which young Americans appreciate 
so highly in a foreign land. As I address students, I shall not 
hesitate to take up subjects of an intellectual character bearing 
directly on morals and religion. During the past three winters 
eminent Christian personalities have here been discussed, in 
order to learn the secret of their power; current tendencies in 
religious thought have also been considered, in order to enable 
the students the better to understand the important movements 
in the midst of which they are placed and which are so often full 


1 The meetings at which these addresses are delivered begin at 7 and 
last till 10 p.m. At 7 the company begin to gather, and until 8 the time 
is spent socially. At 8 the exercises begin with singing, followed by the 
address. At the close of the address another hymnis sung. The exercises, 
lasting about an hour, are closed with prayer. Then tea, sandwiches, and 
cakes are served, since many of the attendants, on account of the late 
German suppers, come without their evening meal. The rest of the time is 
spent in sociability. 

Among the attendants are college professors, preachers, authors, doctors, 
students of philosophy, specialists in science, and persons devoted to music 
and art. The meeting is truly international, sometimes as many as eight 
or more nations being represented. The American students in the univer- 
sity of Berlin are mostly graduates of home institutions, and many of them 
have already taken a post-graduate course, or have been actively engaged 
in professional life. 
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of perplexity to a foreigner; and then I have taken up themes 
which are of especial interest to the philosophical student and 
the religious thinker, such as Christianity and science, philos- 
ophy and religion, and the various objections to faith on the 
part of modern culture. I have thus tried to aid the sincere 
inquirer after the highest truth, by investigating problems 
respecting which doubt in our day is common, in the hope of 
leading some one from darkness to light. The momentous 
importance of social problems has led me to give them great 
prominence heretofore, and last winter twelve evenings were 
devoted to the relation of the church to socialism. Similar 
subjects will be taken up this winter, my aim always being to 
discuss such topics as will be most helpful to you in the pursuit 
of the highest culture amid the best educational advantages the 
world affords. 

Man is a unit, an organism. He is not a house with various 
apartments which can be separated from one another. Religion 
is not isolated in a man, but is organically connected with all 
that he is and all that belongs to him. You will therefore not 
expect me to treat religion as divorced from the other interests 
of man. In particular shall I feel free to discuss all intellectual 
subjects which affect religious thought and life. The ultimate 
aim of all the discussions will be the promotion of what is high- 
est, namely, morality and religion. 

Formal scholasticism is not our business here; that can be 
found in books, and needs not the living voice. Among the 
first sentences uttered by Lotze when he came to the university 
of Berlin was this: “A thought may be true without being 
fruitful.” Surely an important hint. There is much knowledge 
which is an element of weakness; the value of truth depends on 
its kind. There are petrified and there are seed truths. We 
want truth that is quick and that quickens. There are so many 
burning questions demanding attention, that we have no time 
to waste in stirring up the ashes left by the fires of past ages. 
There are great tendencies of thought and life, momentous 
interests involving time and eternity, and perplexing difficulties 
which must be met and overcome; and in view of these it is 
becoming that we devote our best thoughts to what concerns us 
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most, and to what makes the age in which we live and of which 
we are a part. 

In taking up vital questions, I cannot enter into details. For 
this the themes that force themselves upon us are too numerous 
and too rich. My aim will be to give suggestive thoughts and 
hints, in the hope of awaking thought in your mind, and of 
giving such directions to thinking as will be a real help to 
the intellect and to the heart. Perfect freedom is essential — 
freedom in utterance, freedom in the acceptance or rejection of 
what is stated. We can learn from Kant, who declared that he 
should regard as his best friend the man who convinced him of 
his dearest error. It is not our mission to dogmatize or to force 
our opinions on others. We are not here to form a school, but 
to be honest inquirers after the most precious truth, and to help 
one another in its search. We may aid each other intellectually ; 
but each one must do the hardest and best work of thinking 
for himself. The thinking we do for ourselves develops mind 
as well as thought; and the thought we ourselves elaborate is 
immeasurably more valuable than the thought we merely adopt 
from another. 

So much by way of introduction. The meetings themselves 
will be their own interpreter. 

A German professor recently wrote to numerous evangelical 
theologians and preachers to learn what ten books, the Bible ex- 
cepted, had exerted the most powerful influence upon them. At 
the same time he requested them to state, “to what they owed 
that which is best in them.” The answers received have just 
been published in an interesting volume entitled ‘ Kleinode 
evangelischer Theologen.” The book gives a glimpse at the 
inner history of eminent thinkers. In many cases hints are 
given respecting the character of the books mentioned and the 
effect they produced. The diversity of the influential volumes 
is very great, though there are a few theologians and philoso- 
phers whose works are frequently named. It is also found that 
books wholly or mostly forgotten have become embodied in men 
and have determined the course of their lives. As might be ex- 
pected, the works which have exerted a moulding power were of 
the living and suggestive kind rather than such as deal mainly 
with dry learning. 
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But to what are the persons addressed indebted for what is 
best in mind and heart and life? In some instances the disci- 
pline given by the experiences of life is regarded as the source 
of whatis valued most highly. Thus life itself is found to be 
the best school and the best educator. But in the majority of 
cases that which is pronounced best is attributed neither to ex- 
perience nor to books, but to personal influence. The answer 
was almost universally of this nature: “ For what is best in me 
I am not indebted to books, but to personalities.” In many 
cases the persons are named from whom the controlling influence 
emanated, and very often it is found to have been some favorite 
teacher. Fully as often by professors as by preachers was this 
testimony in favor of personal influence given ; indeed, if there 
was any difference, the professors more than preachers attributed 
to personalities that which they regarded as best. 

This unanimous testimony from so large a number of the 
leaders of religious thought, and from men representing different 
tendencies in theology, is certainly significant. What an em- 
phasis it places on the personality! A professor, quoted in the 
volume, declares that by far the most important factor in the 
teacher is the character; that it is this which most powerfully 
impresses the student. ‘The inferences drawn from so extensive 
a field justify us in affirming that the development of the per- 
sonality ought to be the chief aim in all education, for the reason 
that by means of this personality, rather than by mere learning, 
the greatest blessings are to be wrought. There is encourage- 
ment and exaltation in the thought that we ourselves are of more 
value to the world through what we actually are than by means 
of what we merely possess. 

That personality is the supreme human power ought really to 
be self-evident; but like other self-evident truths it is apt to be 
forgotten. Being too self-evident to require reflection, it does 
not receive that prominence before attention which reflection 
gives a subject. Were I to ask what books have exerted a 
moulding influence on your thought and life, it might be diffi- 
cult for you to select half a dozen as deserving special mention. 
But it would likely be more easy to name certain persons who 
first aroused your minds, and who gave that impulse which you 
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still follow. Far more than to any particular human production 
we feel ourselves indebted to parents, teachers, preachers, and 
friends, for that creative energy which aroused us to a conscious- 
ness of self and of our mission in life. Not less is the intellect 
than the heart indebted to this power of the personality. Even 
if the heart was first affected, it communicated its life to the in- 
tellect. 

There is special reason for dwelling on the influence of the 
personality. Its recognition is one of the needs of the times. 
One of the deepest of recent philosophers has expressed his sur- 
prise that the spirit, by means of which all things are known, 
should lose itself in the study of matter. We live in an age 
when it has become common to treat the mind as a tool with 
which men quarry in the hard rocks of science. That for which 
all earthly things are valuable only so far as they minister to its 
growth has become a slave. Men have made the means the 
end, and the end the means. The mind weighed down by matter 
must work its way up through the hard incumbent mass so that 
it may again occupy its throne. And there are abundant evi- 
dences that the present enthusiasm for things and for brutes 
will yet be transformed into a passion for humanity. The way 
from matter to the human spirit is a step from nature to God ; 
and for this reason we rejoice in every proper emphasis on per- 
sonality. There has been a descent of thought from theism to 
humanism, and thence to naturalism ; perhaps the time has come 
for the ascent of thought from naturalism to humanism, and 
thence to theism. Will that be followed by the synthesis or 
union of the three factors? 

The personality like the spirit is undefinable; but it is like 
life, we all know what is meant by it without a definition. It 
includes the whole inner man — intellect, heart, and will; and 
it includes the body as the agent or the manifestation of the per- 
sonality. Whatever concerns us most intimately and most ex- 
clusively, we speak of as personal; and by the term personality 
we express what a man most deeply and most truly is; it indi- 
cates his essence, his character. But the term character does 
not exhaust the personality. The personality is character with 
all the rich concreteness of life. Character is the sap; the per- 
sonality is the whole tree. 
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History consists of the streams which have flowed through the 
ages, and have made permanent deposits in humanity. No 
historian thinks of picking out the separate drops; but every 
one knows that each stream had its fountain in some person. 
In such persons the past is in some measure concentrated, the 
present embodied, and the future prophesied. To say nothing 
of our Lord, of Moses, the prophets and the apostles, we need 
but name Buddha, Zoroaster, Mohammed, Luther, Calvin, and 
Wesley. The source of empire, of systems, of schools of 
thought, must be sought in some individual. What is attributed 
to conventions and to social, ecclesiastical, and national tenden- 
cies, really dates for its origin to some personality who thought 
deeper and saw farther than his fellows. 

In order to illustrate the power of the personality I have 
selected four eminent names, all of them mentioned frequently 
in the book to which I have referred. As I sat at their feet 
while a student in Germany, and became somewhat intimate 
with them, I can speak from personal knowledge. Only so 
much will here be given as is necessary to bring out the most 
prominent traits in their personality. 

The first I name is Dorner, during life the most eminent theo- 
logical professor in the university of Berlin. He was profoundly 
speculative, ranking in that respect with Rothe and Julius Miil- 
ler. But his speculation was intimately connected with life. 
Like ali persons whose individuality is power, he took a deep in- 
terest in persons and in living tendencies. His correspondence 
with Bishop Martensen shows how eagerly he followed the best 
thought and most earnest seeking of the age. If his works make 
the impression that he was an abstract thinker, separated from 
the great currents of life, it is because they reveal but part of 
the man. He was in fact a great ethical personality, and it was 
this which made his personal influence so powerful. The severe 
conflicts in philosophy and theology had left their impress upon 
him ; this was seen in the care with which he approached great 
questions, in the absence of all disposition to force his opinions 
on others, in his tolerance of contradictions, and in his fairness 
toward the arguments of opponents. He seemed the embodi- 
ment of peace ; not because he had solved all problems, for that 
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claim he was far too modest ; but because he was confident that 
the victory in all conflicts will eventually belong to the truth. 
And I had it from his own lips, as life began to wane, that the 
truth of truths to him was the fact that we are saved by faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

Upon his friends generally the gentle yet firm characteristics 
of his Christian personality left a strong impression. His last 
labors were devoted to his Ethics, a favorite subject; but death 
overtook him before he completed the work. But greater than 
in the posthumous volume was the system of ethics embodied in 
the man himself, and his colleague Professor Kleinert very prop- 
erly calls Dorner “an ethics written and finished by the Spirit 
of Christ.” Professor Weiss bears this testimony: ‘‘ Who that 
had ever come in contact therewith could forget the power of 
this Christian personality?” And Dr.C.M.Mead says: “The 
impression made by his personality, even when no utterance of 
his can be distinctly remembered, was ineffaceable.” 

His last suffering deepened and softened in that personality 
all those Christian characteristics which had been so marked in 
his life. Never was a word of bitterness or even of complaint 
heard. He was gentle, even tender. His trust was sublime, 
and his peace truly passed understanding. When all this 
means much in ordinary cases, it does so especially in the case 
of one so predominantly intellectual, whose life was largely de- 
voted to the difficult task of reconciling Christianity and modern 
thought. 

The second person is Professor J. T. Beck of Tiibingen. 
He made the impression of being an embodiment of Scripture, 
which was the sole source of his theology. In his emphasis on 
Scripture as the only rule of Christian faith and life, he was a 
true disciple of Bengel. He lived in the deep things of the 
Divine word, and in him its doctrines had become personal. 
There was an unyielding sternness in his character, and this at 
times made his polemics seem harsh. But that was owing to 
his positiveness, to his firmness of conviction, and to the deter- 
mination to give God’s word the solitary prominence it deserves. 
His most effective utterances were delivered when he left his 
manuscript and spoke extempore. Then the whole man seemed 
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to enter into his words. His deep earnestness convinced the 
students that he was thoroughly sincere ; and to this day many 
testify to the conviction of the truth of Scripture produced by 
the personality of Beck as developed by the word of God. 

The third person is Julius Miller, professor of dogmaties in 
Halle. He had been won, as he himself stated, to the Chris- 
tian faith by the personality of his friend Tholuck. The doe- 
trines he at first apprehended with his heart had to be appro- 
priated by his intellect, and this involved him in the severest 
conflicts. It is certainly significant that Christianity could so 
completely satisfy the mind of the author of the profoundest 
work ever written on Sin. His victories over doubt enabled him 
to write annihilating criticisms on the two most negative books of 
any age: The “ Leben Jesu” by Strauss, and the “ Essence of 
Christianity ” by Feuerbach. Great as was his intellect, his heart 
was equally great. Characteristic of him is a sentence in one 
of his sermons — that the wounds struck by learning can be 
healed only by learning ; but equally characteristic of his nature 
is his sermon on the Soul’s Homesickness, full of the intensest 
Christian yearning. A stroke of paralysis robbed him of his 
speculative power ; but for twenty-two years after the stroke he 
continued to read his lectures. The power of his personality 
was seen especially in his patience, his meekness, and his child- 
like faith. He had become the doctrines he so learnedly advo- 
cated. 

I mention but one more person, namely, Tholuck. In per- 
sonal influence among theological professors he has no equal in 
this century, perhaps none in history. Many hundreds are still 
living who heard with interest his lectures and sermons, but who 
ascribe to his direct personal contact the greatest power. His 
early doubts had repeatedly driven him to the verge of despair. 
So keenly alive was he to the various currents of thought that 
all the religious agitations of the age seemed to meet and culmi- 
nate in him. With an eagerly inquisitive mind he connected a 
keenly sensitive heart; so that what many others treated as 
mere matter of speculation he seized with his emotions. The 
agony of doubt through which he had passed made him the 
friend of all earnest inquirers. The sympathy with which he 
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entered upon their difficulties brought their struggles near him 
as if they were his own. In order to aid those who came to him 
in their struggles for light, he tried to make them conscious of 
themselves and their needs, in order to awaken whatever of 
spirituality might be slumbering in them. The heat in his own 
heart kindled the fire in others. His whole personality seemed 
to be spiritually alive, and so he had the power of quickening 
the students who came to him. In reasoning power and in 
philosophical acumen he was surpassed by many of his contem- 
poraries ; but if ever a man wrought the gospel into his per- 
sonality, and then made that personality tell most effectively 
for promoting spirituality in others, it was Tholuck. 

These four eminent men have gone to their reward, but they 
still live in the thought of the age and in the hearts of thou- 
sands of the best Christian workers of to-day. Through what 
they were as well as through what they wrote they continue to 
speak. 

The philosopher Fries affirms that reason gradually learns to 
know the absolute value of reason and the worthiness of the per- 
sonality. A process of growth is necessary in order that amid 
the supremacy so often given to things the dignity of the person 
may be appreciated. Is not this process at work now and does 
it not inspire hopes for the advance of religious interests? The 
deepest thought of the age will echo the sentiment of Goethe: 
“ Do what we will, the important thing after all is the personal- 
ity.’ And amid the conflicts respecting truth in the abstract, 
it is becoming more and more evident that the hope of the age 
is not in the abstractions of truth, but in the Christian truth be- 
come Christian personality. Therein is seen the strongest and 
the most striking evidence of the power of the gospel. 


1 As the addresses are not written until after delivery, they are here pre- 
sented in a somewhat condensed form, the aim being to give the substance 
of the thought rather than the exact language and all the details. 











THE LAST APPEAL IN THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY is the science of God. It is the arranged and 
classified knowledge of Divine revelation. The kingdom of 
God on earth furnishes all the data for this science ; whatever 
this kingdom includes is the legitimate subject-matter for 
. theology. 

It is the principle or method of this kingdom according to 
the parable of our Lord to grow or advance from the mustard 
seed to the mustard tree. 

If there has been an external progress of the kingdom it has 
been because of its internal progress; for the outward and 
bodily is not first, but the inward and spiritual. And if there 
has been internal progress, it is because, and can only be be- 
cause of a fuller receptivity to revelation. 

The kingdom grows only as Christ is more largely appre- 
hended; but as He is more and more apprehended, Divine 
trnths are seen in fuller orb. It only remains for theology to 
fulfill her function, and to arrange and classify what God has 
given. 

Every new stage of theology must be, by the very terms of 
its genesis, in full and essential accord with all that has gone 
logically and historically before it. Not, indeed, with all that 
merely claims to have thus preceded the new stage, but all 
that has, in a true historic process, actually done so, there must 
of necessity be general accord. 

There must always be as much oneness with the old, as in 
the tree of to-day, which has grown since last year, and is yet 
the same tree. The science of theology, like the kingdom of 
heaven, with which it is vitally connected — comes, or has its 
becoming — not with observation. If the process of increase 
can be obscured in such way that the juncture is a hard and 
visibly mechanical one, this is a sign that the increment is not 
an outgrowth. 
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There are no spaces in true growth. All its junctures are 
with the past in closest vital union. There should be no abrupt 
self-consciousness in the progress, making every new stage an 
antagonism. If antagonism with the old is felt at every point, 
it is at least certain that the past and the present, the old and 
the new, are not produced by the same energy, the same “ nisus 
formativus.” 

In short, the whole order of advance in Christ’s kingdom, 
and therefore the true method of progress in theology, is simply 
the process of an expanding germ, enlarging and spreading out 
through the vitality of its own inner substance. The Word, 
which is “spirit and life,” shoots forth from simple to com- 
plex, from involved to evolved statement, from dense to un- 
folded truths, from narrower to wider interpretation, from 
folded to expanded revelation, from swelling bud in the sacred 
text to waving branch in creed and symbol. All this living, 
prolific, and exuberant growth, rich in manifold and diverse in- 
dividual forms, is held within the limitation of one law and one 
substance. The progress of doctrinal development becomes 
thus the inner and spiritual life of the kingdom, as the prog- 
ress of the church in the world is its bodily enlargement and 
its externality. 

The one daw is the law of spiritual growth which gives 
unity to the movement. The one substance which is to be de- 
veloped is the Divine Word which is spirit and life in the Holy 
Scriptures, and which gives consubstantiality to all the Divine 
increments. 

These fundamental and necessary principles of progress in 
the Divine kingdom are found in the parable of the mustard seed 
not only, but in many other teachings of Christ, where they 
stand forth with such axiomatic distinctness as to compel us to 
receive them as the necessary, and as it were the a priori ele- 
ments of all progress in theology. 

Christian Theology is the result of an endeavor of the Chris- 
tian mind, by ever-growing, yet ever-accurate interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, secured through the Holy Spirit, in an 
ever-increasing and profounder receptivity to the Truth, to ar- 
range and classify scientifically all that God has been thus 
pleased to reveal. 
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Progress in theology is such progress in the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures as such new and increasing receptivity to 
Divine Revelation may attain and of which it may scientifically 
arrange the contents. 

The question then arises, —a question which is vital to the 
idea of growth as the method of theological progress, — What 
relation must the new and advanced increment have to the old 
and original possession ? 

True progress in theology must conform to the fundamental 
conceptions of what organic growth is known to be. 

As the resulting product of any process of organic growth, 
we invariably find that all the new increments have become 
unified. They are brought into oneness, the diverse coalese- 
ing in the simple, the new accommodating itself to the original 
stem, and the higher unity being itself the only basis for a 
further and expanding product. 

As the growth is vital and organic, it is a building up into 
such an interpenetration of the old with the new, that no obser- 
vation can distinguish the two internally and say here the old 
was and there the new began. There is no vacuum between 
the increments — no juxtaposition of parts with spaces between 
—no other-ness of substances; but the whole has been assim- 
ilated and knit together, as by the weaving of a bioplast into 
one organism, which, however multifarious in its forms, is yet 
one substantial essence, a substance which has one name, is of 
one fibre and kind throughout, and is thus homogeneous and 
single. Such a process alone secures a result to which the term 
living may be applied. 

Now that progress in theology is such a living process we 
cannot deny without at the same time denying the parable of 
the mustard seed. And if it is, we are prepared to say what 
progress in theology is, and what it is not. 

We are in a position to declare that whatever is new in the- 
ology must organically unite itself with a genetic antecedent or 
forfeit its claim to be or to hold a part of the original stock. 

The advance from the simple statements of the Apostles’ 
Creed to the expanded and scientifically arranged doctrinal 


developments of the Westminster Confession, reveals in a re- 
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markable manner the great progress which theology made in a 
thousand years; at the same time it shows that the advance 
was a growth. 

The old symbol was ever the necessary antecedent of the new 
—and this not by antagonism, but by furnishing in a genetic 
development the foundation upon which each succeeding creed 
and symbol rested. 

As even a wall, in the lower method of a merely mechanical 
upbuilding, cannot be built by rejecting and tearing down the 
lower parts, to make way for the new and higher, so in the 
higher method of living and spiritual increase, the new product 
of an organism, the new creed-statement of a living church, 
cannot claim progress except by its alliance with the earlier 
symbol. For if genuine, it is a product, and a product of the 
original germ. The product would not be the same and har- 
monious, and the expanded doctrinal statement would not be 
an integral part of the development, were it not conditioned by 
the same law of advance, limited by the same subject-matter, 
and bound up in one indivisible process. 

Compare the statement of the doctrine of the Trinity in the 
Apostles’ Creed with the same doctrine as it rises into the dizzy 
heights and lofty conceptions of the Nicene, the acute dialectics, 
like flying buttresses, supporting the threefold mystery in an 
attitude and form as sublime and manifold as the same doctrine 
in the former creed was simple and artless. The former creed 
had no occasion to preserve the doctrine from Dualism on the 
one hand, or Pantheism on the other. Arius had not yet come. 
When such occasion did arise, and let it be noted that there was 
an occasion, that which was new and progressive in the later 
creed was in no respect new by antagonism with or rejection 
of the old: the old was retained in its entireness. 

Progress in theology is progress in a growth. It is the kind 
of progress which is implied in that living process through which 
a germ develops from lower to higher forms of manifestation, 
through the power of an inner life. Externally there is first 
the blade, then the ear, and afterwards the full corn in the ear; 
and this outward progress of the kingdom is the form, of which 
the progress of doctrine is the essence. 
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The growth has thus been progress in the development of an 
organism. 

The progressive stages have been organic in their relation to 
all that has preceded them. 

The new development is therefore an expansion of the old. 

The new movement in theology, by some styled “the New 
Theology,” by some “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” demands atten- 
tion in the light of the foregoing remarks. We can see where 
it is; we can examine it and see what it is; we can then pass 
judgment upon it and accept it or reject it, not on grounds of 
individual opinion, but on grounds of necessary and eternal 
truth. If it can stand these tests and thus accord with the 
genetic conception of a progressive theology, it will sooner or 
later open into the great tide of scientific Christian thought, 
and mingle its stream with that of the church universal. 

If it cannot stand these tests nor make good its accord with 
the comprehending idea from which these tests are drawn, it 
will do one of two things: it will gradually fail from out its 
life and cease to be; or it will, after vain attempts to mingle 
and mix with the great stream that which is immiscible, find for 
itself an entirely distinct channel. 

If the times now call for expression of opinion as to whether 
the New Theology can abide these tests, we would say that in 
our judgment it cannot ; that the new movement has not justi- 
fied any claim to be part of an historic development: that it 
stands isolated and aloof, and in antagonism both in spirit and 
in form, to the growing processes of that great “ mustard tree” 
which for eighteen centuries has set before our eyes the only way 
in which Divine truth unfolds. We will now briefly allude to 
one or two characteristics of the new movement which show un- 
mistakably the direction which it is taking. 

1. The first characteristic which we would criticise is its 
vagueness. In reply to this charge it was said in the first article 
in the “ Andover Review” entitled “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” 
that “ there may be a vagueness which calls for spiritual insight 
rather than for dialectical acuteness,”’ | that such vagueness may 
imply an advance, and that this may be a vagueness which is a 


1 Andover Review, May, 1885, p. 468. 
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“* theological virtue,” “ where it is a twilight from the morning 
and not a settling down of night.” ! 

To this it may be replied that such twilight can be satisfactory 
only when we have abundant assurance that it will soon issue in 
the morning, or when we are not satisfied to dwell in it. The 
well-known phrase, an “ up-clearing,” found in German history 
of philosophy, means a state of thought the vagueness of which 
appears satisfactory only because it does clear up. It is a state 
of thought by no means satisfied with that mere and sheer real- 
ism in which the latest English philosophy and now this theol- 
ogy delight to dwell and abide. 

For it is a fact worthy of notice, — though we have not seen 
that it has been specially noticed, — that while the theology of 
this movement is German, its philosophy is thoroughly English. 

Now English philosophy of the present day is quite satisfied 
with Realism. To have attained a real ground for all things, 
however indefinite that Reality may be, is all that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ever expects to get; yet this is all that this theology 
claims. It rests just here its whole claim, if we may trust 
its own words. For it would prefer, as an exact designation 
for the entire movement, “ Real theology” instead of “ New 
theology.” ? 

To quote again from the same first article of “ Progressive 
Orthodoxy,” — “ The stamp which marks most distinctively and 
comprehensively the new divinity is Reality.” “It is real be- 
cause it deals with beings more than with abstractions, with 
actual processes and their rational contents more than with a 
priori assumptions, with laws of life and organic forces more 
than with mechanical combinations, with wholes, or parts in 
their relations to wholes, with things more than with words.” 

‘“‘ Wherever an investigator in the wide domain of knowledge 
is seeking for, and touching reality, he is contributing to this 
theology.” ® 

Now anybody who is even half-way familiar with the Eng- 
lish agnostic philosophy knows that it also “deals with beings 
(though they be not personal beings) more than with abstrac- 
tions ;” that this philosophy, also, deals “ with actual processes 

1 And. Rev., 1885, p. 469. 2 Ibid. p. 467. 8 Ibid. p. 467. 
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and their rational contents more than with @ priori assump- 
tions, with laws of life and organic forces more than with me- 
chanical combinations, with wholes and parts in their relations 
to wholes, with things more than with words.” Nobody would 
think of denying that the author of the “ Data of Ethics” is 
an “investigator in the wide domain of knowledge, who is seek- 
ing and touching reality.” He is therefore a contributor to 
this theology, though not at present to the Review which up- 
holds it. And when the Review adds on the very same page, 
that “there is a strong bond of sympathy between all such 
workers, even though the limitation of their labor and the nar- 
rowness of human vision may hold them apart,” we are con- 
strained to agree with the writers. 

Nobody denies that Mr. Spencer attains reality ; and a wonder- 
ful reality it is too. It is infinite, for all things proceed from it 
as much as they do from the God of the Bible. What we com- 
plain of is that with reality, the finest and thinnest of all our 
conceptions, he is entirely satisfied. 

He even thinks — as appears in his famous discussion with 
Mr. Frederic Harrison — that there is quite enough in Reality 
for worship and adoration and thus for a basis of religion. But 
his realism as a basis for religion falls before the keen shafts of 
his lynx-eyed antagonist. “For Reality,” says Mr. Harrison, 
“even though it become Infinite, yet if it be nothing more, it is 
an unknown quantity and we cannot worship it. For how 
should we appear worshiping after this manner: ‘O X*, we 
adore thee, we worship thee, we give thanks unto thee.’ ” 

The contributors to true theology are then, we say, not those 
who are simply seeking and touching reality, but those who are 
seeking and touching that reality which the Holy Scriptures 
reveal. 

We believe that the charge of vagueness and of a vagueness 
which is not hopeful, but on the contrary extremely depressing, 
can be easily sustained: that most of the books and review 
articles written in the interest of the new movement are not at 
all satisfactory in respect to clearness. Increasing clearness 
is one of the indispensable marks of progress in theology as 
indeed of every science. An example in point may be here 
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admitted. Some time since one of the most distinguished philos- 
ophers of this country, Dr. Hickok, was listening to the reading 
aloud of Dr. Mulford’s “* Republic of God,” a work which Pro- 
fessor Allen of Cambridge declares to be the most important 
contribution of our times to theology. By the time the book 
was half read the listener begged that the reading might be dis- 
continued, as he positively could make nothing of it. 

Now this philosopher and theologian was one who of all 
others ought most readily to have comprehended the thought of 
that work if the thought had been clear. To him the most 
abstruse dialectics of Hegel were familiar as the paths of his 
garden: his criticisms of the Hegelian philosophy are among 
the most acute in our language, and will rank with those of 
Stirling, of Herman, and of Harris. At the same time the work 
in question is Hegelian to the very marrow. Surely we may 
call a book vague when it out-Hegels Hegel. 

2. A second characteristic which we notice in the new move- 
ment is a mistaken view of what constitutes a Christocentric 
system. The question in regard to a Christocentric system of 
theology is not so much, “ Is Christ made the centre ?” as “* How 
is He the centre?” For even the rationalist makes Him the 
centre. | 

The real question is not, “ Are the doctrines arranged about 
Him as the centre?” but when so arranged do they tend toward 
Him or away from Him? Do they tend toward Him of their 
own inward energy, or must we hold them there in accordance 
with a preconception? In other words, are the doctrines centri- 
petal or are they centrifugal? Take, for example, the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. If the Incarnation was in order to Redemp- 
tion, if it was for no other end except the salvation of man from 
sin, then this doctrine seeks and finds the historic Christ with 
an inward energy which has behind it the whole force of the 
Scriptures: the doctrine becomes centripetal with reference to 
Jesus of Nazareth, and nothing can shake it loose. But if the 
Incarnation was not thus primarily and solely, in design and in 
fact,—as the “new theology” says it was not,—#in order to 
man’s redemption from sin, but was primarily in order to the 
self-revelation of God the Creator, and only contingently of God 
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the Redeemer, so that the Incarnation would have taken place 
even had man not fallen, then the Incarnation as a doctrine 
does not necessarily seek and find its realization in Christ any 
more than in Buddha. It is only when we know that it was 
in order “ that the world might not perish” that God gave his 
only begotten Son, — it is only when we know that the Lamb 
was “slain from the foundation of the world,” and thus that 
the Incarnation was eternally designed for this purpose, to de- 
liver man from sin, not to deliver him from weakness, but to 
deliver him from guilt,—that the doctrine becomes truly cen- 
tripetal, and by its own inward energy finds its place in Him 
who died on Calvary. 

And as the system of Henry B. Smith has been referred to 
in “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” it may be proper to say here that 
his system was Christocentric in no such sense as that implied. 
“Incarnation in order to Redemption” was the controlling 
idea of the whole, — God coming in the flesh for sin, and on 
account of sin. This, repeated over and over and over again, 
was the very burden of his theology. There can be but one 
true conception of a theology with Christ in the centre, and that 
has long been known; and to change it reminds one of the 
change in physiology made by Dr. Sganarelle in one of Moli- 
ére’s writings. “There is one thing,” said Géronte, “ which 
strikes me as not quite clear; it is the places you give to the 
liver and the heart. It seems to me you place them differently 
from what they are; that the heart is on the left side and the 
liver on the right side.” “ Yes,” said Sganarelle, “it was so 
formerly, but we have altered all that, and now practice medi- 
cine in quite a new way.” 

There may be a Christocentric theology where the doctrines 
will stay arranged about Christ only so long as the preconcep- 
tions and speculations of our system hold them there. Christ 
is in the centre, but the doctrine is centrifugal. 

When we and our fellows are no longer at hand to press them 
toward the Christ, they will fly from him as far as the east is 
from the west ; they will exhale in a subtle pantheism or vanish 
away forever, and “ leave not a rack behind.” 

But to those who differ with us we would still say, “ Brethren, 
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we are persuaded better things of you, though we thus speak.” 
Though we do not believe that the present form of the new 
movement will change, nor that it will lose its present vagueness 
in a clearing up which will be definite or in harmony with an 
historic development; yet we do believe that we shall live to 
see most of those who now welcome it as a new-found stream 
of life, turn from it when they have examined it and found that 
it is not a part of that “river the streams whereof shall make 
glad the City of God.” In its stead they will turn to those 
living currents of thought which ceaselessly and forever pour 
themselves into the one grand stream of progressive theology, 
while the mighty swelling and advancing tide of Christian 
thinking, bearing high upon its bosom the ark of God, will be 
seen rushing in splendor to its “one far-off Divine event,” — 
“fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners.” 

Like a mighty army 

Moves the church of God. 

Brothers, we are treading 

Where the saints have trod. 

We are not divided, 

All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, 

One in charity. 


Meanwhile, what we most need is Jove. Knowledge puffeth 
up, but love buildeth up—even in theology. Love abideth ; 
but whether there be prophecies they shall fail, whether there 
be tongues they shall cease, whether there be knowledge it 
shall vanish away. 

Let us remember that in this life we do not see truth face to 
face, but only reflected, enigmatically, and in a glass. 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


WiLuiam RussELL SCARRITT. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES BEFORE THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK, OCTOBER 19-23, 1888. 


ANNUAL PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


THE WORLD’S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


As President of the World’s W. C. T. U., I have already 
sent out to every nation the purposes and plans of that society, 
and there is now no speech or language where its voice is not 
heard. With Mrs. Leavitt on her way to Africa, after plant- 
ing the W. C. T. U. in India, Australia, China, and Japan; 
Mary B. Willard and Mrs. Dr. Stuckenberg devoted to our 
cause at the capital of Germany, in Madame Meyjerheim and 
Charlotte Gray in Scandinavia, and a W. C. T. U. organized 
in the world’s wine centre and metropolis, the city of Paris 
itself ; with Alaska explored, thanks to the enterprise of Miss 
Ackerman ; Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and the United 
States thickly planted with our White Ribbon Societies,. we 
may well wonder at what God hath wrought in fourteen years 
from the whirlwind of the Women’s Temperance Crusade. 

I wish this convention would call upon the executive com- 
mittee for a special report on our relations to the World’s W. 
C. T. U., and also to the National Council of Women, and I 
hope that we may become definitely auxiliary to both. There 
are two women whom I believe should visit Great Britain 
in 1889, and they are Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, American 
Secretary of the World’s W. C. T. U., and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
our Superintendent of Scientific Temperance Education. Then, 
at brief intervals, I would send out Westward Mrs. M. B. 
Reese of the Puget Sound District, Miss Ackerman of Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Moots of Michigan, the first to Japan, the 
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second to Mexico and South America, the third to Hawaii, 
Australia, and Ceylon. All of these will be almost wholly self- 
supporting, as Mrs. Leavitt’, has been. Meanwhile I would 
like to see Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, the foremost speaker 
among Ex¢lishwomen, make a tour of the United States and 
Canada with the White Cross and White Shield as her theme, 
going thence on the trip around the world. Judging from the 
popularity of Mrs. Chant when here, I am confident that she 
too would be practically self-supporting. Dear sisters, our field 
is the world, every brain an open furrow, every word a seed 
sown for the coming harvest. Our world’s petition wends its 
widening way, and is fast becoming the greatest of modern 
polyglots. Samples of it return to me printed in every lan- 
guage, and foreign to my eyes as the tracing of Jack Frost upon 
a window pane, but my heart thrills as I remember that always 
its wording is the same: 


Honored Rulers, Representatives, and Brothers: —We, your 
petitioners, although belonging to the physically weaker sex, 
are strong of heart to love our homes, our native land, and the 
world’s family of nations. We know that clear brains and 
pure hearts make honest lives and happy homes, and that by 
these the nations prosper, and the time is brought nearer when 
the world shall be at peace. We know that indulgence in al- 
cohol and opium, and in other vices which disgrace our social 
life, makes misery for all the world, and most of all for us and 
for our children. We know that stimulants and opiates are 
sold under legal guarantees which make the governments part- 
ners in the traffic, by accepting as revenue a portion of the prof- 
its, and we know with shame that they are often forced by 
treaty upon populations, either ignorant or unwilling. We 
know that the law might do much, now left undone, to raise the 
moral tone of society and render vice difficult. We have no 
power to prevent these great iniquities beneath which the whole 
world groans, but you have power to redeem the honor of the 
nations from an indefensible complicity. We therefore come 
to you with the united voices of representative women of every 
land, beseeching you to raise the standard of the law to that of 
Christian morals, to strip away the safeguards and sanctions of 
the State from the drink traffic and the opium trade, and to 
protect our homes by the total prohibition of these curses of 
civilization throughout all the territory over which your gov- 
ernment extends. 
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This splendid federation of all the women’s societies engaged 
in temperance and social purity work around the globe will do 
for temperance what the International Council of Women, with 
Millicent Fawcett at its head, hopes to do for women every- 
where. The best experts and wisest methods will, by means of 
it, become known to all nations; the curse of the Congo will 
feel the grip of white ribbon influence ; extradition treaties will 
be brought to bear against alcohol, and for the home's protec- 
tion ; good influences will be thrown around adventurous sons 
and daughters far from home by letters from one white ribbon 
group to another at the antipodes, and the miracle of our noon- 
tide prayer will belt the whole great earth with benedictions. 

Australia demonstrates the higher tone of her more modern 
civilization by holding a Temperance convention to celebrate 
the centennial of her first colony. How far we are behind that 
thought is demonstrated by the different character of our own 
great centennial, at which brewers and distillers had front rank 
among exhibits of our “national industries.” Perhaps the fact 
that four W. C. T. U. women are on the executive committee 
of the Australian celebration may help to account for its high 
character. The opening day is November 19, at Melbourne, 
and I hope this convention will send sisterly greeting to Hon. 
James Munro, the presiding officer. 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


President McGill, of Swarthmore College, is the first educa- 
tor to introduce the study of Peace and Arbitration. I believe 
he has set a noble example, and that our ethical text-book should 
include a careful study of these great themes. 

The platform of the Prohibition party declares that “ Arbi- 
tration is the Christian, wise, and economic method of settling 
national differences.” Here,-as in all things else, the society 
of the White Ribbon is in accord with the party of the White 
Rose. Poisonous drinks crazing the brains of legislators pre- 
cipitated the Civil War; so said one of our most famous gen- 
erals, never noted as a special pleader for the temperance cause. 
No movement means so much as ours for peace. The race brain 
is now so deeply leavened with gentle thoughts, that when normal 
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and calm, the purpose of shedding human blood is most repug- 
nant to it. No evolution of work was surer than that which led 
‘to the formation of our Peace Department, with a Secretary 
selected from the Society of Friends, Mrs. Hannah Bailey, of 
Winthrop, Maine, who has already sent out literature and 
speakers to acquaint our auxiliaries with our plans of work 
among the children and with the press. We have also a power- 
ful friend in Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the philanthropist, who 
is devoted to the strategic work of spreading far and wide the 
interest of the people in a World’s Court of Arbitration as a 
substitute for war, and who believes that woman’s hand may 
carry the white flag of truce between camps otherwise belliger- 
ent, and may, by wise and systematic action, help to lay firm 
foundations for a Universal Republic — a Brotherhood and Sis- 
terhood wide as the world. About four months ago the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
United States Senate : — 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to invite, 
from time to time as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any gov- 
ernment with which the United States has or may have diplomatic 
relations, to the end that any differences or disputes arising between 
the two governments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency 
may be referred to arbitration, and be peacefully adjusted by such 
means. 


This was subsequently reconsidered because it was ascertained 
that a senator desired to speak upon the subject; but, as it was 
.adopted unanimously, I am assured by Senator Blair that the 
only question is on the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives. This is the longest step forward ever taken by any gov- 
ernment, and I hope a petition, signed by every delegate here, 
will be sent to Washington on our behalf without delay, pray- 
ing for the concurrence of the House. Congress has also passed 
a bill authorizing an International Convention at Washington, 
with representatives from North, Central, and South America, 
the object being “to consider and agree upon measures for the 
promotion of peace and amity among nations.” Now, a woman, 


Queen Victoria, put down the barbarous custom of dueling in 
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England; a woman, the Princess Regent, freed the slaves of 
Brazil; women are everywhere the conservators of peace and 
good will; let us ask for the appointment of a woman — Eliza- 
beth Thompson —as one of the ten commissioners to be desig- 
nated by the President of the United States. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 


I think our most urgent duty now is to enlist the interest of 
the teachers in the enforcement of our Scientific Temperance 
Education laws. 

For forms of government let fools contest, 
That which is best administered is best. 

The personality of teachers is the final factor in education, 
and we have yet to gain the hearty good-will of this fraternity 
for the study and practice of hygiene. 

I wish our gifted leader in this department, Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, with the prestige of all her splendid victories, might 
make a specialty of impressing, through pen as well as voice, her 
own wise enthusiasm upon state conventions of teachers, normal 
schools, and national associations of superintendents as well as 
teachers, emphasizing the duty and privilege of the teacher to 
so present the scientific, moral, and financial side of intemper- 
ance as to influence for life those under her care. We need 
also, and especially, to reach the physicians of all communities, 
so that their practice may confirm the teachings of the school. 

Concerning the present status of the text-book question, I 
have the following facts : — 

Mrs. Hunt has revised three books for Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., one for high schools, and has offered them the indorse- 
ment for high advanced classes in common schools. She has 
revised a book for intermediate schools for the same firm, writ- 
ing herself all the temperance matter, which was more than 
one fourth of the book. This book is now in the hands of the 
printers, and she is daily reading proof for it. At the present 
rate of progress it will be out in less than a month. She has 
revised a primary book for the same firm, rewriting much, as 
well as adding whole chapters of new matter. This whole series 
will be ready for the public within a few weeks. 
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She has revised, for Ivison, Blakeman & Co., New York, one 
of the Smith books, for intermediate grades, herself writing 
more than one fourth of the book. The revision of two other 
books for this firm is now in hand, and in an interview which I 
had with them the other day, they stated that they did not wish 
to issue the books separately, but will wait until the whole series 
is ready. 

Mrs. Hunt has also revised, for Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Brand’s primary work. It is now in the hands of the pub- 
lishers. As soon as she can reach it she will take up the larger 
work of Brand, published by the same firm. 

She has also revised a new book by Professor Chas. H. 
Stowell, of Ann Arbor, and is now reading proof of same. 
She is also now at work upon books published by Harper and 
by Appleton. 


HEART CULTURE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


The new movement for the study of the Bible, as the finest 
of English classics, introducing it into colleges and seminaries 
of the highest grade, is full of possibilities for Christian prog- 
ress and development. The marvel is that Christian scholars 
should ever have permitted the heathen classics to outrank the 
psalms of David, the visions of Isaiah, and the wonderful phil- 
osophy of the four gospels. But something else needs to be 
done on the same line and must become universal before we can 
fairly call ourselves other than a practically pagan republic. 
This is the teaching of those principles of ethics that are found 
in the Scriptures and questioned by no sane mind, whether Jew 
or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. No general movement to- 
ward making our great public school system an ethical system 
has yet been inaugurated except by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and this kingdom of heaven has come to the 
children of the land, as its wont is, “ not by observation,” but so 
quietly that our people hardly know the good thing that has 
happened to them. There are probably millions of Christian 
people who are not aware that in thirty-three States and Terri- 
tories the white ribbon women have secured laws making oblig- 
atory the instruction of all the children in scientific temperance 
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with special reference to the effect of alcohol and narcotics upon 
the human system, and that a part of this legislation was secured 
from Congress and makes this teaching obligatory at West 
Point, Annapolis, and wherever the United States pay money 
for public instruction. While not avowedly, this is practically 
ethical teaching, proceeding upon the principle that God’s laws 
written in our members are to be sacredly obeyed, and that in 
obedience to them there is great reward. Indeed, the broader 
study of hygiene, which is but another name for the religion of 
the body, has come into our public school system by this chan- 
nel, for it is explicitly provided that this scientific temperance 
instruction shall be given in connection with the study of phys- 
iology and hygiene, and the first text-book for the little A B 
C darians in the lowest grade is called the “ Child’s Primer of 
Health.” Now here is a basis to go upon, a foundation thor- 
oughly well laid; and the effort of good women everywhere 
should be to secure the introduction of a text-book of right liv- 
ing; one that should teach the reasons for the social code of 
good manners, every particular of which is based on the golden 
rule, and those refinements of behavior which involve the ut- 
most kindness to the animal creation, including the organiza- 
tion of bands of mercy in all our public schools, All this is 
sure to come, and that right speedily, as a consequence of the 
awakened interest of women everywhere in the subject of edu- 
cation and their increasing power along these lines. The time 
will come when it will be told as a relic of our primitive barbar- 
ism that children were taught the list of prepositions and the 


names of the rivers of Thibet, but were not taught the wonder- 


ful laws on which their own bodily happiness is based, and the 
humanities by which they could live in peace and good will 
with those about them. The time will come when, whatever 
we do not teach, we shall teach ethics as the foundation of every 
form of culture, and the “ faith that makes faithful” in every 
relation of life will become a thing of knowledge to the child 
of the then truly Christian republic. For we can never teach 
these things and leave out Christ as the central figure, and his 
philosophy as the central fact of our system of education. At 
the same time, our teaching must be as far removed from any- 
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thing sectarian or involving the statement of a creed as the north 
star is from the southern cross. There will be no trouble in those 
days about opening school with such extracts from the Bible as 
have been agreed upon by men and women of all faiths, and the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, with its universal benignities, will 
be a matter of course. It is for the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union to work on quietly to this end, without haste, with- 
out rest. I wish we might at this convention appoint a com- 
mittee representing all religious faiths, authorizing through it 
the preparation of a series of ethical text-books, teaching (1) 
The Religion of the Body, (2) of the Brain, (3) of the Heart, 
(4) Religion of the State, by which I mean the principles of 
peace and patriotism. I suggest that we counsel together as to 
the members of such committees, order the books brought out 
by our own publishing association, and introduce them into such 
schools as we can influence. If the plan works well it will prove 
its utility and pave the way for a more general movement. 
These text-books should be taught in all grades, and should 
have as their basic thought and universal motto, “ Peace, 
Growth, Brotherhood.” 

Let us have a national pledge against all stimulants and 
narcotics. The word beer should be used in our national 
pledge instead of malt liquors, as being more direct and more 
educational against the beverage we have most steadily to fight. 

We ought to encourage the multiplication of first-class tem- 
perance hotels, and to “lend them our influence” whenever 
possible. A “ W.C. T. U. hotel” in town or city would be a 
guarantee of comfort and fair-dealing, and in almost every case 
would yield a margin for our work. 


HOMES FOR ADULT INCAPABLES. 


More than once I have urged on your attention the importance 
of homes for adult incapables, among whom should certainly be 
classed confirmed inebriates and victims of the tobacco, opium, 
and chloral habits. Their number is legion, their lives are an 
unspeakable burden to themselves and all connected with them, 
and their conduct wears out valuable lives that could be far 
better utilized. Let the State take them as her wards, and by 
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putting them where they cannot get the poisons to which they 
are devoted, let her redeem their time, turn their days to good 
from evil, keep them at work enough to bear their own financial 
weight, and give them thus their one hope of restoration, or if 
they cannot be restored, owing to congenital weakness or weak- 
ness so confirmed through appetite as to be chronic, let them 
remain for life and come to usefulness and happiness a thou- 
sand-fold greater here than would be possible to them outside. 
This seems to me the missing link in work for the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes, and I urge you to appoint a 
woman who may become our Dorothea Dix, on a new field and 
in a reform as much needed now as insane hospitals were in her 
day. 
POLITICAL PROHIBITION. 

From a leading expert whom I consulted on this subject I 
have the following testimony: “ Nothing is more needed than 
the power forcibly to detain, for their own good, the victims of 
alcohol, nicotine, chloral, and kindred poisons. At present no 
such right is given to us in law.” 

It is hard to be patient with those who are still in the A B’s 
of total abstinence, when you are away over in the polysyllables 
of prohibition and its derivatives ; but we were all there once, 
and it is a very hopeful place in the temperance spelling book. 
Let us possess our souls in patience till the storm be overpast, 
confident that those who begin where we began, with personal 
prohibition, will at a day not distant see that national prohi- 
bition is the necessary sequel of the law they have made unto 
themselves, on the principle that what is morally wrong can 
never be legally right; what is legally wrong can never be 
politically right, and that, as our grand Mary Lathrap says, a 
new issue can only enter the temple of law through the portal 
of politics. Parties are controlled externally by majorities, but 
internally by that element within them that is most inclined to 
bolt. The liquor element in the old parties keeps them both 
feverish and uncertain in their movements. The temperance 
reform requires a party that is calm of pulse, sober and stead- 
fast of purpose, and whose members would bolt on any issue 
under the sun sooner than on that of prohibition. 
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In 1840, in the State of Maine, there were twenty-nine town- 
ships, in which just one man voted all alone for the incipient 
and despised party that twenty years later and under a different 
name elected its candidate for President. In 1844, when the 
tariff was the fetich, as it is now, Professor Taylor of Yale Col- 
lege said: “If two devils are candidates I must vote for the 
lesser of the two,” and ministers preached, as some do now, the 
solemn duty of voting for a man who is likely to be elected, as 
against an issue that you are determined to elect. 

The two candidates now leading the largest hosts have both 
explicitly declared themselves opposed to prohibition, and yet 
both will poll the votes of an army of saloon keepers and an 
army of saints. This one unchallenged fact shows that the 
times are out of joint and that a reassorting of the voters is 
imperative. A great writer has said: “It is impossible to 
license crime by halves; impossible to authorize injustice at all 
and hope to regulate the measure of it.” The truth of these 
words is clear as sunlight. But in the great State of New York 
this is just what Warner Miller proposes to do, and claims 
credit for proposing, though a Methodist and member of the 
General Conference recently held in this great auditorium, 
where he approved and applauded the declaration that the 
liquor traffic “cannot be legalized without sin.” Sooner than 
temporize like this, let the minions of that accursed business 
elect their candidates, and so fill up the measure of their wrath, 
while Christians say, “‘ This is your hour and the power of dark- 
ness,” for a resurrection will follow speedily upon that night 
wherein the Star of Truth will be revealed to thousands of well- 
meaning men now dazed by the glittering sophistries of party 
leaders who are fighting desperately in the last ditch to retrieve 
their irretrievable defeat. 

A widow brought her petition to the King of Macedon. He 
denied it, and she said, “ But I appeal.” ‘To whom can you 
appeal?” he cried in wrath. She answered quietly, “ From 
Philip drunk to Philip sober!” 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, to-day maligned 
and vilified by one party at the North and another at the South, 
in the blind rage of these crisis hours, gently and quietly pro- 
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ceeds to take an appeal, not to the King of Macedon, but to 
Old King Majority, and to Old Father Time. 
Meanwhile out of white roses : 
A wreath, twine a wreath for the loyal and true, 
Who for sake of the many dare stand with the few. 

Many lugubrious prophecies have been put forth concerning 
the results of our righteous partisanship, but none of them have 
come to anything more substantial than their own melancholy 
echoes. We are the only Temperance Society that has speci- 
fically declared its loyalty to the Prohibition party, and we are 
to-day the strongest and most successful society in Christendom. 
Our Women’s Temperance Publication Association outranks all 
others except the chief Prohibition party paper itself, “ The 
Voice,” our powerful friend and ally. We said we would print 
sixty million pages this year — one for every resident of the 
United States—we have printed over that number (60,272,- 
000). Our cash receipts this year are $129,740.75, or $42,- 
293.75 in excess of last year, and our employees number ninety, 
with constant growth in all departments. Our official organ, 
“ The Union Signal,” is fast climbing to an edition of fifty thou- 
sand per week. Our National W. C. T. U., which, during the 
first eight of its fourteen years’ duration averaged but a thou- 
sand dollars per year, received last year about $11,100, and has 
this year $21,081.59. 

New York, perhaps the most partisan of all our State Unions, 
has the largest membership of any State — over twenty-one 
thousand. Pennsylvania, which has a large partisan minority, 
comes next, and Illinois, the pioneer partisan State of all, ranks 
third. No State is overwhelmingly non-partisan save Iowa, and 
while we all rejoice in its prosperity, there is hardly a State 
that does not make as good a showing of increase in member- 
ship, in dues, and all that goes to prove substantial growth. 

To-day our National W. C. T. U., while recognizing the 
liberty of each State to be partisan or not, as it elects, is prac- 
tically partisan, with exceptions so small that they but prove 
the beauty of the rule. Rhode Island and California have 
fallen into line this year by large majorities, but with these two 
States the relations of the National W. C. T. U. have always 
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been most pleasant, notwithstanding our difference of opinion 
upon one vital issue. 

Whenever such relations prove difficult of maintenance with 
any State auxiliary, 1 solemnly believe we should go on the 
even tenor of our way, opposing sweet reasonableness to severe 
epithet, and serenely confident in the immortal truth of great 
Gamaliel’s words: ‘For if this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to nought; but if it be of God ye cannot overthrow 
it, lest haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 

A gentle and dignified denial of any wrong intent toward 
any of our number, and a reiteration of what has always been 
our policy, and which was stated in these words by our national 
convention of 1887, will amply cover every case that can arise: — 


No State Union shall be bound by any principle espoused, or plan 
devised, by the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, ex- 
cept that all States auxiliary must subscribe to the total abstinence 
pledge and to the Constitution of the National Union. 


Our non-partisan sisters often recur to the non-sectarian basis 
of our movement as an overmastering reason why we should not 
declare ourselves in favor of the party that declares for the 
home. But this is clearly an analogy that will not bear anal- 
ysis; a proof that proves too much. 

The churches of this nation have cradled the temperance re- 
form; the parties, nationally, have stifled it; the churches are 
the homes in which we have been nurtured as temperance re- 
formers ; the Republican party in Congress has, according to 
the testimony of the brewers themselves, done all for them that 
they have asked, while the Democratic party openly espouses 
the interests of the liquor traffic; the churches are the strongest 
supporters of the movement for prohibition both in law and 
politics ; the two old parties are its greatest obstacle. The very 
same reasons that render it consistent for us to recruit our mem- 
bership from all the churches and declare specifically for none, 
should lead us to recruit all the members that we can for the 
Prohibition party and “lend our influence” for its success. The 
liquor dealers know that a triangle of forces is fast surround- 
ing them, and that it is composed of the churches on one side, 
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the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union on another, and on 
the third, of the “ Third Party.” 


WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE BALLOT. 


The Lawrence (Kan.) “Journal” thus sums up the result of 
the women’s vote: — 


The following points our Eastern friends should consider settled 
by the recent municipal elections in Kansas : — 

1. Prohibition has come to stay in Kansas. The last stave in the 
whiskey-keg has been broken in by granting suffrage to women in the 
cities. 

2. Contrary to the general expectation, the good women do vote, 
and their votes are cast as their conscience and judgment dictate ; 
they take a deep interest in political questions, and in a few years all 
intelligent and good women will gladly vote. With them it will be 
a matter of duty, and woman always does her duty. If good men 
always did their duty, the vote of the women would not be so much 
needed at the polls. 

3. The women vote independently — more independently of party 
than the men. They cast their own votes. If in accord with those of 
their husbands or brothers, it is well; if not, the vote goes in all the 
same, as they choose to have it. 

4. Woman’s municipal suffrage in Kansas has guaranteed the nom- 
ination of good men on both tickets. The personnel of candidates in 
the future is to be vastly improved. The personality of the candidate 
is very closely analyzed by the female voter. 

5. The vote of women does something more than to increase the 
vote. It is not the rule of multiplication and amplification simply, but 
that of permutation as well, and finally a proper equation is educed. 

6. The revolting and disgusting scenes formerly witnessed at the 
polls are greatly mitigated, and many of the evils and corrupting in- 
fluences are finally and completely exorcised. 

7. The experiment can be fairly classed as a success. The vote of 
the future will be a more thoughtful, considerate, and intelligent vote. 
It will be a more conscientious vote, and it will be a vote cast for better 
men than formerly. 


English women have this year gained the county franchise ; 
French statesmen are speaking out in favor of the movement, 
and although voted down in Italy, it had a strong affirmative 
minority. 
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The first mention of the ballot in any party platform since 
the world began was at Columbus, Ohio, in 1872, when the 
Prohibition party held its first nominating convention, and 
adopted without a dissenting voice the following noble declara- 
tion : — 


The right of suffrage rests on no mere circumstance of color, race, 
former social condition, sex, or nationality, but where in the nature of 
man, and when from any cause, it has been withheld from citizens of 
our country who are of suitable age, and mentally and morally quali- 


fied for the discharge of its duties, it should be speedily restored by 
the people in their sovereign capacity. 


As Miss Cleveland eloquently says: — 


I dare affirm that the American mother who to-day, being pressed 
on every side by the aggressions of King Alcohol, confronts American 
men — the infant in her arms her only sceptre, the motherhood upon 
her brow her only crown, and cries to them for protection of her king- 
dom, the home, carries in her ery an argument. 


That argument has prevailed with the coming party, to which 
we are devoted, and the Home Protection ballot is a watch- 
word sacred to Prohibitionists as to white ribboners. Retreating 
from the outposts of old-time argument, based on the inherent 
inferiority of women, our opponents now intrench themselves in 
this reply to female suffragists: “They that will not fight, nei- 
ther shall they vote.” But if ever there was a last ditch, this is 
the one, for when in all history did any controversy divide any 
people along sex lines? When Eve started a rebellion Adam 
immediately joined it; when Ananias falsified the returns Sap- 
phira followed him; Deborah had her Barak; and St. Paul 
his Phebe; men and women have “ paired off” in every great 
movement since the world began, and always will. From the 
mother of the Gracchi to the mother of Neal Dow, women have 
always been part and parcel, not only of all that great men are, 
but of all that they achieve. Whatever side any body of war- 
riors may take, there will be women not a few to join them. 

While Susan B. Anthony stands up for our cause in the con- 
vention, John Stuart Mill, in the library, writes the most con- 
vincing book on women’s rights that the world has ever seen ; 
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the Prohibition party pledges its faith to the cause of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union; every Darby has his Joan, 
and by the laws of nature and of God there can never be a war 
between the sexes, save now and then, in the retirement of the 
family circle, a war of words. 

Whatever side of any question gains most women as its sup- 
porters will, ere long, gain most men; laws for the conservation 
of the home will always gain most women, ergo, they will in the 
long run gain most men. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


I wish that we might here state with all considerateness, but 
fearless honesty, our position on the mighty question of woman 
in the church. But as I have already said, women are, if pos- 
sible, even more to blame than men that they are so discounted 
in church as well as state at this late day. A majority of men 
in this country and age have so far outgrown the ignorant no- 
tion of their Divine right to rule over women, that if we had 
but the courage of conviction, and that sense of dignity that 
ought to mark us as daughters of the Lord Almighty, men would, 
within a twelvemonth, seat us beside themselves upon the throne 
of government in church and state, ruling the world jointly, as 
He meant they should, when, as the Bible says, ‘“ He gave to 
them dominion.” 

Truly we have what we take the most pains for, and women 
must be up and doing if they expect the codperation and fealty 
of men in politics, ecclesiastical or secular. It also seems to me 
we should, at this convention, provide for White Ribbon Dea- 
conesses to be trained in our Evangelistic Department, taught 
to be skilled nurses at our National Temperance Hospital, and 
employed by our local unions in preaching, teaching, and visit- 
ing the sick and poor. I am confident that there are men of 
the best standing in the pulpit, who will not hesitate to set them 
' apart to this sacred office and ministry, in accordance with the 
custom of the early church. There are thousands of women, 
young and old, whose hearts the Lord hath touched and who 
would rejoice to find a vocation so sacred and so full of help 


within the sheltering fold of the W. C. T. U. 
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She spoke of justice, truth, and love, 
How soft her words distilled ; 

She spoke of God, and all the place 
Was with his presence filled. 


Of how many a sweet soul within our borders those words 
are true! What hindereth that they be set apart with every 
guarantee and safeguard that can emphasize their gospel minis- 
try? Of them how long has it been said as of Christ’s early 
servants, “the people magnified them,” and “ the common peo- 
ple heard them gladly.” 

Rev. Dr. Black, of Mississippi, says in his new book : — 


The office of deaconess formed a part of the machinery of the 
church for many centuries. The deaconess received ordination by the 
imposition of hands. The ordination ritual is given in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, from which we extract the following prayer of the offi- 
ciating bishop : — 

‘“‘ Eternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Creator of man and 
of woman, thou who didst fill with thy spirit Miriam, Deborah, Han- 
nah, and Huldah, thou who didst vouchsafe to a woman the birth of 
thy only begotten Son, thou who didst in the tabernacle, and in the 
temple, place female keepers of thy holy gates, look down now also 
upon this thy handmaid, and bestow on her the Holy Ghost, that she 
may worthily perform the work committed to her, to thy honor and 
the glory of Christ.” 


What a practical element these Deaconesses would introduce 
into religion. Doubtless, in early days, when the conflict was 
between idolatry and the worship of God, “ Divine service” may 
have rightly consisted largely in sermon, song, and prayer, but 
to call that “service” now —as is universally done — seems to 
me amockery. That is a delight, a coveted and blessed means 
of growth; but “service” now is to our fellow-men, and he 
whose purse and work are not invested there knows nothing 
about “ Divine service,” and might well name his place of Sun- 
day lounging and esthetics the “Church of Divine Emptiness,” 
or the “ Church of the Celestial Sugar Plum.” 

What the world most needs is mothering, and most of all in 
the spirit’s natural home, the church, and on the Sabbath Day. 
It needs the tender sweetness of the alto voice, the jubilant 
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good-will of the soprano, in sermon as in psalm; tenor and bass 
become monotonous at last, and the full diapason of power and 
inspiration is impossible unless we listen to the full chorus of 
humanity. God hasten that great chorus, in church and state 
alike, with its deep-hearted love and its celestial hope! 

Rev. Dr. Alfred A. Wright, of Cambridge, Mass., is with us 
in our efforts to enlarge and strengthen our evangelistic work. 
He came last year to Nashville, Tenn., without expense to us, 
and gave instruction to many of our Bible students, as he will 
do this year. He is in conference with our Superintendent of 
Evangelistic Work, and will codperate with us henceforth, I 
hope, in that department. A brilliant scholar, a devoted Chris- 
tian, and a completed prohibitionist, Dean Wright, who stands 
at the head of the Chautauqua School of Theology, is, with 
Bishoy Fallows, Rev. Dr. Townsend, Rev. Dr. Bristol, Dr. Tal- 
mage, Joseph Cook, and a host of other men, great as they are 
good, a devout believer in the exegetical as well as the eccle- 
siastical emancipation of women. 

In a recent sermon at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, Mrs. J. F. 
Willing, who presided over our first National W. C. T. U. 
Convention, made the following conclusive answer to popular 
objections to women in the pulpit : — 

Again we hear the question, “ But why should the daughters proph- 
esy?” It is said that they are too weak. Weak in what? In 
physical endurance? Every woman who stands at the head of a 
family has endured enough to kill a half-dozen men. In voice? You 
ean hear the soprano as far again as you can the bass. Inwill? It 
has passed into a proverb, “* When a woman will, she will, and you may 
depend on it.” In reason? Any candid man will tell you that when 
he has toiled up the stairs of his argument, he finds a woman at the 
top. She seems to have cleared the flight at a bound ; but we know 
it is only her quick way of putting this and that together. Her rapid 
reasoning has watched the conclusion, far ahead of him with his more 
clumsy methods. Weak in scholarship? How does it happen that women 
bear off so many of the prizes of our colleges and universities? Weak 
in spiritual perceptions? Two of them follow Christ where one man 
becomes his disciple. But this poor, heathenish old world calls them 
weak. Then they have the best chance of success, for God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty, 
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IMPROVED SUNDAY LAWS. 

The following personal pledge I hereby take (works of ne- 
cessity and mercy always excepted), and I urge all my dear 
comrades to do the same, not only as a religious observance, but 
in the interest of the wage-workers who, to the number of a 
million and a half, or one in every eight families, are deprived 
of their rest day largely through the inconsiderateness of the 
Christian public. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE PLEDGE, RECOMMENDED BY THE 
NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


I AGREE 


I. To observe the Sabbath as a:day of rest and worship. 

II. To neither purchase nor patronize Sunday newspapers. 

III. To use my influence by word and example, against railroad and 
steamboat travel and excursions. 

IV. Not to patronize any store, barber shop, news stand, drug store 
(except for medicine), bakery, or any other place of unneces- 
sary work on the Sabbath, and to use my influence to close 
them. 

V. Not to send or call for mail on the Sabbath. 

VI. To make the Sabbath work at home as light and simple as pos- 
sible, that all may enjoy the privileges of the day. 

VII. To use my influence for legislation that will protect the Sabbath 
as a day of rest and worship. 


Over four million petitioners have asked Congress for a law 
prohibiting Sunday trains, ete., and before many years the 
church and the wage-workers will win what would, perhaps, 
have required a generation to have achieved but for their join- 
ing hands. I hope there will be a special vote of urgency on 
this subject, and that we shall make it the specialty of special- 
ties for three months after election. 


WOMEN AND SOCIETY. 


Once the business of well-to-do women was society. What 
did that mean? That the be-all and end-all was to dress in 
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fashion, dance a minuet with stateliness, preside at a dinner of 
several hours’ duration with mastership, and so on. Now, to 
be sure, there are large circles of women to whom the decolletté 
dress, whirling waltz, progressive euchre party, and box at the 
theatre, are the world’s chief charm. But the spell of this sort 
of life is broken. The special inclosure known as “society” 
grows smaller and less fascinating to the great many-sided world 
of women. Christianity is emancipating us, and showing us so 
many other things to do, Women more gifted, cultured, and 
rich than these who give themselves wholly to society, devote 
themselves nowadays to things they find so much more worthy 
of them, that “society women” have become a subdivision, 
quite clearly marked, of the real womanhood that has a broad, 
free life and outlook on the world. Just as in the early days, 
one who did not take wine was almost ostracized, but is now 
respectfully regarded and even praised, so “not to be in society ” 
is no longer a mark of singularity, but a “differentiation from 
the type” that is clearly recognized and held in high esteem. 
Perhaps “ society ” itself will pass away. Who knows? One 
feels like saying this below one’s breath, and yet, who knows? 
There are so many better things to do than to sit for two hours 
as devotees around the stomachic altar of a dinner table, or to 
spin in a waltz, taking attitudes elsewhere indecent or intoler- 
able. But society dissected down to the marrow yields but 
these two spectacles, and these two will pass away. Banish 
wine from the dinner, dancing from the “evening entertain- 
ment,” and “society” with its late hours and indigestions would 
ere long collapse. Nothing is surer than that wine is to be 
banished, and that with the growing uplift and dignity of wo- 
manhood, dancing, and the outrageous mode of dress that goes 
along with it, will one day be held as a mere relic of barbarism. 
That was a prophetic innovation at the White House when our 
gracious Mrs, Hayes replaced the dinner with its wine glasses 
by the stately and elegant reception. Perhaps while men rule 
the state, in their government “ of the minority, by the minority, 
for the minority,” its highest expression will still be the dinner 
table with its clinking glasses and plenty of tobacco smoke after- 
ward, but when men and women both come into the kingdom 
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for the glad new times that hasten to be here, the gustatory 
nerve will be dethroned once and for evermore. 

The blossoming of women into deeds of philanthropy gives 
us a hint of the truer forms of society that are to come. Em- 
erson said: ‘* We descend to meet,” because he claims that 
we are on a higher plane when alone with God and Nature. 
But this need not be so. Doubtless in the outworn and stereo- 
typed forms of society, where material pleasures still hold sway, 
we do “descend to meet,” but when a philanthropic purpose 
determines our companionships and leads to our convenings, 
then we climb together into purer and more vital air. The 
“coming women” —nay, the women who have come, have 
learned the loveliest meanings of the word “society.” Indeed, 
some of us like to call it “ comradeship” instead, this inter- 
change of highest thought and tenderest aspiration, in which 
the sense of selfhood is diminished and the sense of otherhood 
increased. 

But our social purity work contemplates as its highest object 
the harmonization of men and women in one circle of worth, 
work, and winsomeness. Why do they now so poorly compre- 
hend each other? Largely because their daily interests are so 
largely separate ; their occupations, friendships, pleasures are 
so wide apart; their themes of mutual conversation few ; their 
worlds not worlds that intersphere but only touch. Hence come 
class dinners even in co-education schools, from which women 
are ruled out. The wine-glass and cigar have an accursed spell 
to separate women from men. The physical conditions they 
induce, and the themes to which they tend, are foreign to the 
purity of woman’s habitudes. The modern club is the home’s 
rival in the circles of the rich as is the saloon in circles of 
the poor. Indeed, man in the home has had as yet but the 
faintest evolution, and yet home has already done more for 
man than for any other member of its favored constituency. 
It is his special humanizer; the garden where his choicest vir- 
tues grow. Man’s heart is lonesome often, and the feeling does 
him honor, for his lonesomeness is always for the home that 


was, but is not, or else that is not, but that ought to be or to 
have been. 
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When the White Cross gospel shall have been embosomed in 
young manhood’s life for one blessed generation, the sanctities 
of fatherhood will be seen to exceed all others to which a manly 
spirit can attain in this state of existence, and the malarious 
dream of wicked self-indulgence will slowly but surely give 
place to the sacred self-restraint which waits to crown with all 
good fairies’ gifts the little life which noble love alone may dare 
invoke. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men, 


Then reign the world’s great bridals chaste and calm, 
Then springs the Crowning Race of humankind. 


INSTITUTES OF HEREDITY. 
REPORT BY MARY WEEKS BURNETT, M. D., OF CHICAGO. 


There has been an immense increase in the distribution of 
literature in this department the past year. Nearly two million 
of pages have been sent out by the national and state superin- 
tendents. Much of this has been distributed by the W. C. T. 
U. at fairs, expositions, conventions, and mass meetings. The 
“Journal of Heredity,” edited by Dr. Burnett, has a wide and 
increasing circulation, and is making the study of heredity ten- 
dencies more and more popular. Mothers’ meetings have been 
made an especial feature of local work. Medical and legal 
societies have discussed the subject from their various stand- 
points. The Medical Legal Society of New York has during 
the past year, by bringing out the opinions of medical and legal 
specialists in inebriety, advanced the cause of prohibition among 
scientists to a marked degree. 

Composite photography promises to become under this de- 
partment of great scientific value in recording the changes in 
the type of our American people as it is brought about by race 
crossing, climatic changes, and education, physical and mental. 
Institutes of heredity have been held and vast numbers of lec- 
tures and sermons delivered and newspaper articles printed. 
Family records are now being prepared that each family may 
have its own valuable store of heredity facts, and a system of 
school district records is also in course of preparation, which 
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will provide for a record of a few of the good points in each 
child’s ancestral history. 

The United States government has made heredity, as seen in 
animals, bees, etc., a part of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture in Illinois. It is to be hoped other States will fol- 
low in this line. 

The department of heredity has a vital interest in securing 
better divorce laws, and in the enfranchisement of women ; also 
in securing laws for the prevention of the propagation of the 
vagrant and criminal classes, and is moving slowly but surely 
along these lines. 

We have also in the interest of scientific heredity begun to 
study into the importance of faculty culture as a means of de- 
veloping the greatest physical and mental resources of each in- 
dividual from early childhood. 

Reports from Canada, England, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Russia, Scandinavia, and China indicate that in each of these 
countries heredity literature is reaching the minds and con- 
sciences of the people. 


PROGRESS OF WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMAN. 
SPEECH BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Never before has there been so large a representative gathering of the 
W.C. T. U., for we are here from every State and Territory of the Union 
from Maine to Santa Barbara, from British Columbia to the Gulf. Canada 
comes here and shakes hands with Alaska. The women of the South, who 
go every spring to decorate the graves of their boys in gray who fell fight- 
ing for the cause that we opposed, sit side by side with the women of the 
North, whose boys in blue have made the South billowy with their graves, 
and they join hands and are not afraid to call each other sisters. [Ap- 
plause.] The memories of the past are thus sanctified. We are now organ- 
ized in a new conflict which has no lesser object than the redemption of our 
native land from the thraldom of strong drink. I confess to you that I, 
who do not attend the national gatherings generally, only on very rare 
occasions — my age and my many duties absolve me from that —I confess 
to you that I am amazed beyond power of expression at the marvelous 
growth and the wonderful development of this organization. I thought I 
knew it all. I imagined I had kept pace with it all. But the very last 
national convention that I attended I kept my eye not on the women dele- 
gates, but on the men in the galleries, who buried their faces in their hand- 
kerchiefs at the parliamentary blunders that were made on the platform 
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and in the body of the house. Laugh now, gentlemen, if you can find 
occasion [applause], for the women who sit as delegates here are so well 
up in parliamentary law that they dare even pick up their President — if she 
makes the slightest trip in the world, determined that she shall not be in 
the least faulty. Notice the magnitude of our operations, the extent of our 
plans, the wonderful way in which the sinews of war are possessed by the 
women, the increase of money, the magnificence of the great outlook, and 
all the while, the tenderness of feeling, the high courtesy, the great regard 
that women have for each other, being sobered and tempered by sharp crit- 
icism from without. This is a good thing for women to meet —I never 
deprecate it: they need it; it is the only way in which you can temper fine 
steel by putting it through the fire. And so Iam not in the least sorry 
when we women have to go through the fire. All the better by and by. 
And we are made of such stuff that we go through almost every fiery fur- 
nace and come out as did the three worthies, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
without so much as the smell of fire upon us. [Applause.] 

When we began the work of our organization, the first thing that was at 
our hand was the reformation of the drunkard. We entered upon it. We 
organized reform clubs. We established friendly inns. We endeavored in 
every possible way to pick up the fallen, and how superbly the saloons helped 
us in that way? They called us noble Christian women; they gave us 
money; they gave us recognition ; that was a work they approved of; for 
after we had the man washed, and sobered, and in his right mind once more, 
he was a better patron over and over again for the saloon, for he had a 
little more money in his pocket than before we took him in hand. We 
found after a while this was not the way that effectually helped us, and so 
we turned out for some other way, and began to look out for the enforcing 
of the law. We visited the legislatures — the executive power — and we did 
our utmost to bring out by entreaty to legislatures due enforcement of the 
law. Pretty soon we found the laws were ineffectual; that they were not 
adapted to the emergencies. Then we went to work to have new laws 
framed. We got the best bills we could drafted and sent to the legislature ; 
we lobbied them through, and after that, they were not enforced. If a 
prohibitory law was passed by one legislature it was repealed by the next. 
If a law with some special sharp point went through successfully, the very 
next legislature would take all the point out and there we were again 
floored. Then we began to hear about constitutional prohibitory amend- 
ments that would stay for ten or twenty years; and the next thing, Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, inaugurated the work in that State, put herself at 
the head of the women of Iowa, and in a large measure of Iowa men, and 
although none of us believed she was to be successful, the whole thing went 
through as she had told us it would do, by thirty thousand majority. 

All honor to her for the great push she gave us and for the opening of 
our eyes, for out of that has come everything we have done since. Im- 
mediately, all over the country, ran the movement for constitutional pro- 
hibitory amendments. Kansas has passed one, Maine has passed one, and 
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though the statutory law has been such as to compel it to be operative, it is 
not operative as it should be in any of the States where it has been passed 
with the sole exception of Kansas. In Kansas, because the men who passed 
that amendment, and they Republicans, let me give them all credit, because 
they were earnest and desirous that their amendment should be operative, 
indignant that they were worsted in the battle, they called to their help 
their reserves, the women, and gave to them the right to vote, and said, 
“ Now it is your fight as much as it is ours; now help us and help your- 
selves.” A man not believing in the movement, either of prohibition or of 
suffrage, has said to me that it is the truth, Kansas is a State where prohibi- 
tion prohibits. So it has come out at last, step by step, we learning by 
stumbling and making mistakes, that at last we are where we are, standing 
on the platform of complete prohibition, endeavoring to make wise public 
sentiment as we go. In every State of the Union we are doing our utmost 
to help on the cause. [Applause.] 

Our brothers are carrying the banner, and when they were wearied, tor- 
mented to death with broken promises, again and again believing what was 
promised them, only to find that they were again mocked, they started out 
and organized a party of their own, What was there left for us to do, since 
in both existing parties the liquor interest had its advocates; what was there 
left for us but to shake hands with these brave men? Some of us were 
loath to leave the old party, were attached to it, married into it, our sons 
born to it, we having been present when the Republican party was born, 
loving it; and when I love once I love forever. [Applause.] I never get 
over it. [Applause.] I hung on hoping against hope, praying, entreating, 
and at last was almost driven out. I had to go. If some of us have been 
slow in adopting this platform, we may and probably shall make up by 
the earnestness of our work in the future, and by the help and sympathy 
that we shall give to this cause hereafter. A few members of the Union 
do not believe this, and they would deny it if I would let them speak, 
which I will not — [applause] — they will get here themselves by and by. 
[Applause.] Iam not a prophet, but when I look back upon myself I am 
quite ready to think anybody will come. [Applause.] 

I am also astonished and delighted at the perfect equipment of the W. 
C. T. U. of to-day. This may seem strange to you; it has seemed strange 
tome. But it was necessary to come here, to hear the reports and see the 
women, in order to comprehend it all. And then, with the rest, we are 
superbly led. [Applause.] No other great organization of women has the 
president we have. [Applause.] Past the first freshness of her youth, she 
is broader and wider than when I first knew her. And though we are some 
of us so old that we have given as many years to the work of reform as our 
President has lived, when in the beginning she began to inaugurate move- 
ments that seemed a little audacious, stepping out where before no woman 
leader had ever dared to tread, if we held back a little, if we doubted and 
remonstrated, sent letters to her which she received sweetly and kindly, 
thanking us for them, and saying, ‘I will try to profit by your suggestions,” 
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if we had doubted before, we cast away then all reserve, all doubt and 
hesitation. And I, for one, wonder where she has learned her broad states- 
manship, where she has got her outlook down the great vistas of the future. 
[Applause.] For as I listen I find that there is not a great moral question 
casting its shadow athwart our future, that this woman, nearly twenty years 
younger than myself, has not made herself perfectly familiar with it, does 
not know the whole of it, is not prepared to take it up and go on with it. 
And so I thank God for her, and will make up for my doubt and for my 
misgiving and for my hesitancy to follow her, by keeping close to her here- 
after, just as long as she lives. [Applause.] 

And dear sisters, it is something for us older women whose heads are 
whitening, who see the dark river but a little way off, who see the low gate- 
way that will swing outward soon for us, as it does for every human being, 
and never inward, who behold the gleam of the shining city on the other 
side, who sometimes hear the soft voices calling there and almost catch the 
glimpse of the white hands beckoning, you cannot guess what exaltation we 
feel when we see those who will enter into the victory which we only saw by 
the eye of faith. 

There was a temple in ancient Greece in which Phidias had built a mar- 
velous statue of gold and ivory; the temple was too large for the statue, and 
whoever looked at it could see clearly that if this statue had the power to 
erect itself and throw out its hands, it would lift the roof and throw down 
the walls with its arms. Such a statue is the genius of American liberty ; 
such a statue is the genius of our blessed Christianity, and both are erecting 
themselves. The roof is being lifted, the walls about us are tottering to 
their fall, the great light which dazzles our dim eyes is streaming in upon 
us. As Miss Willard said this morning, among all the wonderful discov- 
eries of the last fifty years, the most wonderful is that made by woman, 
who has discovered herself. I thank God that this great spirit of Christian- 
ity and liberty is lifting woman up to the heights of the measure of her 
brothers. 

When we read Tacitus, we get the first glimpse of the early Anglo-Saxon. 
He says the Anglo-Saxons never decided any grave matter without consult- 
ing their women. Some future Tacitus not yet born, writing of this new 
redeemed Anglo-Saxon that is yet to come, shall say more strongly, that 
these people are enacting the laws of their fathers. And never a grave ques- 
tion did they act upon till they had consulted their women, and weighed, 
with that of the men, the advice that they gave. That is the trend of the 
time to-day; and so, dear friends, though I may never attend another W. 
C. T. U. Convention, for I see you are going to keep in the West, I thank 
God for this hour, for the revelations to my eyes, and for the great hope 
which has not been inspired by this gathering, but which has been deepened 
and intensified by it into actual vision. [Great applause. ] 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 
REPORT BY MRS. MARY H. HUNT. 


Twenty-five legislatures, besides the national government, have made 
scientific temperance a compulsory school study in their respective States 
and Territories, covering more than two thirds of our population. Estimat- 
ing our school population at 18,000,000, two thirds would be 12,000,000 chil- 
dren — our future majorities. It is our duty to see that every one of these 
has the temperance education these laws demand. 

Louisiana and Ohio are the last additions to these States. Louisiana’s 
example in passing one of the strongest temperance education laws yet 
enacted, sure to be followed by other Southern States, is cause for special 
gratitude. 

Thirteen States yet lack this legislation. Three of these — New Jersey, 
Indiana, and Illinois, are north, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee are south of the 
Potomac. To these we repeat, Do not take a less stringent statute than 
Vermont’s or Louisiana’s. Better try again than to get an easily evaded 
law. We must soon urge amendment of weaker laws. 

The peril from imperfect text-books has every prospect of being averted. 
Four years’ protest and the Great Petition to publishers result in their con- 
senting to bring these books to right standards. The work of their revision 
devolves largely upon the National Superintendent of this Department. 
Heartfelt thanks are returned to all in and out of the W. C. T. U. who, 
during the trying text-book conflict, have loyally stood for the truth, in con- 
demning imperfect text-books and demanding better ones. Every denial of 
unjust aspersion upon our motives, every criticism of unworthy books and 
commendation of better ones has hastened these revisions. Publishers 
who, better understanding the movement, are now codperating with us in 
securing worthy temperance text-books, also merit our thanks. Remember- 
ing the debt of gratitute we owe A. S. Barnes & Co., who published for us 
when no one else would, and expecting no better books than the “ Path- 
finder ” series, to which we pledge our continued support, we rejoice in the 
prospect of having other series to which we can extend a like indorsement. 

Nearly five twelfths of the children of school-age in our country lack any 
means of education. This an appropriation from the surplus wealth in our 
National Treasury would supply. The Blair bill providing this is still pend- 
ing in the Congressional House Committee on Education. Its passage is 
essential to the preservation of the republic. God helping, we will continue 
to work and pray until this money is granted and a common school educa- 
tion, including scientific temperance, is provided for every child in the re- 
public. 


WHITE SLAVES IN WISCONSIN DENS OF INFAMY. 
SPEECH OF MRS. DR. K. C. BUSHNELL. 


On a careful investigation of some fifty-nine or sixty of those northern 
dens, both of the ordinary sort and the stockaded kind, and of the histories 
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of some five hundred and seventy-seven cases of degraded women, many of 
whom I conversed with, and concerning all of whom I got reliable infor- 
mation, I can only say this morning that there is a condition of things 
existing in Northern Wisconsin as much worse than ordinary slavery as be- 
ing forced into a life of shame is worse than being forced into a life of in- 
dustry. But the real difficulties in the way are not just the obstacles of 
which we have heard, or at least they do not seem to me to have been rep- 
resented in our newspapers just as they are. We all know the accounts of 
enforced confinement in those dens of degradation. It is true that there 
are some features of the subject not as terrible as represented in the 
amount of force applied in these cases; but upon the other hand there is a 
connivance of officials, and an aiding of the enslavement of young girls by 
the officials of Northern Wisconsin that goes beyond anything that any man 
feels as though he dared publish in print, because it would cause such a vast 
amount of trouble. I can tell you of one instance where the chief of police 
of a city, and I have abundant evidence to prove it, was the means of en- 
trapping two young women and sending them North. I could give you 
innumerable instances of perfectly innocent girls entrapped and taken to 
those Northern regions. I could tell you instances of girls escaping from 
their terrible life to be taken back by the local officials of the town, and 
immured in their horrible dens again. I could tell you of instances where 
girls have tried in vain to escape, and have taken their lives, and I bless 
them that they were noble enough to do it. [Applause.] I could tell you 
of one well authenticated case where a young girl escaped from one of 
those terrible places and tried vainly to run down the street to the heart of 
the city to get somebody to protect her. A railroad train came past just as 
she was crossing the track and her pursuers after her. In her desperation 
she sprang before the train, and then off on the other side barely escaping, 
and her pursuers did not. dare to run such a risk as this; in that way she 
made a little time while they were waiting for the train to pass, and got a 
block beyond them in the very heart of that city, and this girl escaping in 
this way was carrying in her two hands a heavy ball that was fastened by a 
chain to her ankles. [Sensation.] In the heart of that city almost, she was 
caught and dragged back into that den, and there was not sentiment enough 
in that town on the part of those who knew of it to go and rescue her, and 
God knows whether she is living there yet or not. 

These atrocities are committed against the womanhood of our country. 
All the den-keepers without exception are either foreigners or of foreign 
extraction, and have not long been in this country. When these foreigners 
of the North work as they do for the enslavement of our American girls, 
and nearly all of these girls, so far as I know, are American born and bred, 
what shall we say of this condition of things? Shall we allow it to exist ? 
[Voices : No, No!] God help every one of us to rise in her might, and ery 
day and night to the God of Justice to avenge us over our adversaries ! 
[Applause. ] 
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THE RESULT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


A Few days since I had a call by a Western gentleman who 
felt great concern at what he considered the probable future of 
prohibition, as the result of the late election. What reason 
have you for fear? I asked him. 

I expected important results from the conscience-vote, he re- 
plied, and consequently a larger increase of our vote beyond 
that of 1884. I thought we should have at least 500,000 votes. 
The great Methodist body throughout the country had taken 
very strong ground against the liquor traffic in all its branches, 
and against every political party by which the traffic was sup- 
ported, and in favor of all political influences against it. The 
influential Presbyterian body had done the same thing in nearly 
the same terms, and I confidently expected important results at 
the ballot-box from these and other religious influences in the 
same direction. I thought the issue at the polls,so far as pro- 
hibition was concerned, was so plain that there could be no mis- 
take about it; but now it seems to me that the majority of the 


people have decided, for the time, at least, that the liquor traffic 
shall not be prohibited, but shall have legal support, protection, 
and perpetuation. 


I think you have not fully considered, I answered, all the in- 
fluences which led to the result, Before the message of Mr. 
Cleveland on the surplus and the method of reducing it, it 
was generally conceded throughout the country, that his re- 
election was assured. In that message, he gave the Republi- 
cans an opportunity to raise the ery of protection as against free 
trade. The message afforded no fair justification for this, but 
the Republicans seized the chance eagerly, and with wonderful 
activity and persistence succeeded in making a great many peo- 
ple believe that free trade, as against protection to our own 


industries, was really the issue before the country, and that the 
business of the country would be thrown into convulsions unless 
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the Republican party should be placed once more at the head of 
affairs. 

Temperance men and Prohibitionists throughout the country 
are business men; they are not office seekers, nor politicians ; 
they accepted the earnest, solemn declarations of Republican 
politicians as true, and being manufacturers and men engaged 
in all branches of business, they were misled into supposing 
that not only their own pecuniary interests were exposed to 
great danger from the overthrow of the protective system, but 
that those of the entire country were liable to the same disaster. 
You and I saw, as 800,000 of us did, that all this ery about free 
trade was simply to befog and befool the people, but for all 
that, it had its share, and a large share, in the result. 

Yes, I understand all that, my friend answered; but the fact 
remains, that prohibition to the liquor traffic, or its perpetua- 
tion, was so clearly involved in the election, that Christian 
voters could not fail to see it; yet as a body they supported the 
parties which exist only by permission of the liquor interest, and 
consequently are its humble servants, ready and willing to do its 
bidding. 

I have not a word to say by way of excuse for them, I re- 
plied ; to their own master these men stand or fall. But this 
is to be considered: all the great commercial papers of the 
country were strongly, some of them savagely, opposed to prohi- 
bition, and especially to the Prohibition party. Many of these 
papers are conducted by honorable men —at least they are 
such in everything but polities—they were vehement in de- 
nouncing Prohibitionists as fanatics who have not sense enough 
to see that their methods are the height of folly, tending exactly 
to retard the coming of prohibition, if not to destroy all 
chances for its success. Even the most honorable of them stig- 
matized us as base conspirators with leaders of the Democratic 
party for no other purpose than to overthrow the Republican 
party, and held the Prohibition party up to public scorn and con- 
tempt as “an annex ” of the Democratic party, “ playing second 
fiddle ” to it for an unworthy object. The most respectable Re- 


publican papers in the country persistently declared that the 
campaign expenses of the Prohibition party were paid from 
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Democratic funds, as doing effective Democratic work, and one 
of the most able and influential of these asserted this, as of its 
own knowledge. Chairman Dickie pledged himself to pay $5,000 
if that paper would produce any honest proof of that assertion ; 
but no justification of the charge has been offered, nor has this 
honorable, honest, able paper, made any apology for its mistake. 
But these falsehoods, though plainly malicious, had their effect, 
no doubt, upon many persons, and seriously affected the result. 

The Republican leaders published a campaign paper in New 
York purporting to be Democratic, owned and published by 
Democrats in the interest only of that party. This paper was 
made to praise the Prohibition party as doing yeoman service 
in Democratic interests, and urging Democrats to support it to 
the utmost of their power. The Republican National Commit- 
tee caused to be printed in St. Louis, in the German language, 
appeals to the beer-men, the personal-liberty men of that and 
other nationalities, proving to them that their principles, personal 
habits and interests, and those of the brewers and distillers, 
would be far safer in Republican than in Democratic hands. 
These publications were sent out in great numbers from the Re- 
publican national headquarters in New York. This work was 
intended to be done secretly, as was the publication of the pre- 
tended Democratic paper in New York; indeed, it was impu- 
dently denied at first that the Republican National Committee 
was responsible for it; but the fact was fixed upon them, by the 
enterprise and activity of “ The Voice,” one of whose reporters 
most skillfully brought to light and publicly exposed this cam- 
paign trick, which if any other party were guilty of it would be 
stigmatized as dishonest. 

Yes, my friend said, I fully appreciate the influence that all 
this must have upon the result. I suppose there has never been 
an election in the country before this, where campaign work was 
carried on upon so large a scale, and where, in the North, such 
unscrupulous methods were resorted to to carry it, as the Repub- 
licans adopted, more largely, it is said, than did the Democrats. 
But all this does not at all clear up, in my mind, the fact that 
the great mass of Christian voters turned their backs upon 
their convictions and contributed to the utmost of their power 
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to give legal protection, support, and perpetuity to the liquor 
traffic, which they profess to believe to be a greater scourge to 
the country and a greater hindrance to the gospel and to all 
church work, than all other sources of evil combined. It is this 
that discourages me more than all else, because 1 have thought 
that the deliverance of the country from the liquor curse must 
chiefly depend upon the church. The Republican party is 
largely made up of the intelligence, education, culture, and vir- 
tue of the country, and I thought these elements of it could not 
be led to support the policy of the party, which is now to give 
legal protection to the liquor traffic. 

I do not see in this any great mystery, I answered ; nor do 
I feel it to be a cause of discouragement. We have no reason 
whatever for this; on the contrary, I consider the final tri- 
umph of our contention assured ; it is only a question of time, 
when the saloon must go. The most and the worst that can 
come from the result of the late election as I regard it is this, 
that our battle which we hoped to win this year must be fought 
over again four years hence ; but then, our power will be greatly 
increased, as I believe, and our number so large that there can 
be no doubt of the result. In looking for the reason of our dis- 
appointment in the failure of the conscience-vote to help us as 
much as we had a right to expect, we should remember that the 
so-called religious press was almost a unit on what we call the 
rum side. The New York “ Witness” was boldly, bravely, un- 
equivocally on ourside. It is, par excellence, a religious paper, 
with no tinsel, no spangles, no glittering fringes, no compromise 
with evil or with sin about it. It can always be relied upon as 
thoroughly for the right, and in this election it did not falter, 
and would not for a moment entertain any apology for the con- 
tinued existence of the grog-shop, no matter what political or 
personal interests might suggest it. If there is any other reli- 
gious paper in the country for which this can be said, I should 
like to know its name and place. 

The Republican cry was for High License, especially in New 
York. It was boldly but falsely affirmed that this policy 
would be a temperance measure by restricting and regulating 
the traffic, which it has never done and can never do; and tem- 
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perance men were appealed to vehemently to support it on the 
ground that, prohibition being impossible, it was the best policy 
and the only one in the interest of temperance that could be 
carried. The religious papers generally, the ablest and best of 
them, were active in urging these considerations upon their 
readers: that high license ought to be adopted as the best and 
wisest thing under the circumstances, and that a refusal to ac- 
cept it was unreasonable and foolish. The high license cry was 
made very prominent and forceful in New York, the entire 
Republican press urging it to the utmost of its power, and if 
this was not done under false pretenses, I would like to be cor- 
rected in my belief that it was so. 

Warner Miller, the Republican candidate for governor of New 
York, is said to be a moral man, possessing the respect of the 
people very largely. Heis, besides this, a prominent Methodist 
of high standing in the church. He was very active in cam- 
paign work, his particular rd/e being that of temperance advo- 
cate, that is, advocating and urging high license as in itself a 
good and wise temperance measure. Those who heard or read 
his speeches did not know that all the time he had an arriére- 
pensée, a mental reservation, which, by his own confession, is 
shown to have been the case. We thought him honestly work- 
ing for temperance as he understood it, as well as in the general 
interests of the Republican party. But that was not his real 
purpose, as I quote it from the New York “ Tribune ” of the 
14th November. . . . “1 told my wife that I believed it pos- 
sible to keep down the Prohibition vote, and thereby save the 
State for General Harrison. I started in with that object in 
view. It was accomplished. Last year the Prohibition vote in 
this State was 40,000, an increase of over 15,000 above St. 
John’s vote in 1884. . . . In all probability they would have 
polled upward of 50,000 in this State, had no temperance issue 
been made. That or much less than that would have given 
Cleveland the State. But polling, as they did, less than 30,000 
votes, gave us the State.” 

Mr. Miller said his object was to keep down the Prohibition 
vote and thereby save the State for General Harrison. This he 
published to the world after the election, the Prohibition vote 
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having in fact been — somehow — kept down. Mr. Miller said 
nothing about this object of his to the masses of people whom he 
addressed at public meetings, but he strove to make them be- 
lieve that he and the Republican party were earnestly opposed 
to the saloon as a tremendous public mischief. But there was 
another and quite different object of his, which he elaborated 
before the people. I quote from him again. “The saloon is a 
monstrous evil, and I mean that its power shall be broken. This 
is the meaning of my campaign. This is my object. I would 
rather be defeated than let go that object.” If he had honestly 
told the people that his object was to keep down the Prohibition 
vote, would he have succeeded? No. He told them a very 
different story ; it was to break the power of the saloon. 

I do not here and now complain of this as a duplicity, as an 
attempt to befog and befool the people, nor as unfair or dis- 
honorable —in politics. I refer to it only to show what the 
methods were by which the Prohibition vote was kept down be- 
low the 50,000 which we confidently expected to obtain in New 
York, which, if our hopes had been realized, would have brought 
us four years nearer to the day of our triumph, would have saved 
us four years of hard, continuous work and four years of great 
loss to the nation and four years of misery, wretchedness, and 
crime to the people. It was the beer and whiskey vote which 
put Mr. Hill again into the governor’s chair, and it was the 
same vote, put into another box, which gave the State to General 
Harrison. Governor Hill was a good enough man for the liquor 
sellers as governor, but Mr. Cleveland was not good enough for 
them as president. They would not trust him, but were sure of 
General Harrison. 

Yes, my friend said, I understand all that, but my disappoint- 
ment and chagrin remain, that Christian voters should miss the 
opportunity by which they could easily have delivered the 
nation from the sin, shame, crime, and curse of the liquor 
traffic ; that they should thoughtlessly, to use the gentlest term, 
give all their influence, in this case preponderant, to perpetuate 
a system which, year by year, and every year, inflicts upon the 
country “ more and greater evils than come from war, pestilence, 
and famine combined.” Iam sure that the church, of itself, 
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has the power to turn the tide of battle against this gigantic 
crime, and in a year, I had almost said in a day, to drive the 
liquor traffic to the wall, and, with its mighty spear, to pin it 
there. 

Yes, I replied, what you say is quite true, and the question 
must soon arise as to the expediency of bringing the church 
face to face with its terrible responsibility, and forcing upon it 
the decision whether it will meet its duty boldly, in the love and 
fear of God, or whether, as a body, it will continue to evade it, 
not to say shirk it. Have you considered what will be the 
position of the Republican party at the next Presidential elec- 
tion? This will be the situation, as it seems to me. Its victory 
at the recent election turned upon three points: 1. Its success 
in persuading the liquor interest that it would be sure of pro- 
tection, support, and perpetuation in Republican hands. 2. Its 
success in befogging and befooling a large body of Prohibition- 
ists, leading them to believe that it was honestly in favor of 
temperance and prohibition. 3. Its success in persuading a 
great many men, who otherwise would have voted our ticket, 
that by the defeat of the Republican party there would be great 
injury to the industries of the country, when, in fact, there was 
no danger in that direction. 

The Republican party is so bound by its affiliation with the 
grog-shops that it cannot, if it would, do anything adverse to 
their interests. It cannot put upon the statute-books any enact- 
ment disapproved by its powerful allies, the makers and venders 
of alcoholic liquors. At the late election the party leaders were 
successful in holding a very large part of the liquor dealers, 
and, at the same time, by Mr. Miller’s showing, a sufficient 
number of Prohibitionists, to save the Republican party from 
defeat. In 1892 this part must be played once more success- 
fully, or the party must fail. Ido not believe that any con- 
siderable part of the Prohibition voters, after an experience of 
four years of the subservience of the party to the liquor interests, 
can be again befogged and befooled. In 1892, I think, we may 
reasonably hope that the church, as a body, will be found on the 
Lord’s side in this great “ warfare between heaven and hell,” in 
which case our victory will be immediate and triumphant. 

Neat Dow. 
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Yate LEctTuRES ON THE SunpAY-Scnoot. By Henry Cray Trum- 
BULL, D. D. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles. 1888. S8vo. Pp. 415. 


This book is composed of ten lectures delivered before the Yale Divinity 
School in the Lyman Beecher Lectureship. It has been well said that the 
Sunday-school cause never had before so high a pedestal. Dr. Trumbull 
has the peculiar and happy faculty of treating his various subjects in such a 
scholarly manner that the erudite must be his readers, and at the same time 
in such a popular style that the great army of Sabbath-school workers can 
comprehend and enjoy and be greatly profited by his words. 

The most remarkable feature of the book is the freshness of the ma- 
terial brought forth at a time when it had seemed impossible to produce 
anything new on the subject of the Sabbath-school. Strange to say, this 
freshness is much of it not newness, but rather a bringing to view again of 
things so ancient that they have been largely overlooked or forgotten. In 
the first chapter, particularly, one is reminded of the vivid colors seen on 
ancient temples as they are unearthed from the ashes and débris in which 
they have been buried for centuries. The author tells us, quoting from the 
Rabbis, that “ Methusaleh was a teacher of the Mishna before the Flood; 
and that after the Deluge, Shem and Eber had a House of Instruction where 
the Holacha was studied; that Abraham was a student of the Torah, when 
he was three years old, and that he was afterwards under the teaching of 
Melchizedek in matters concerning the priesthood; that young Jacob as a 
good boy did go to the Bible school, while Esau as a bad boy did not; that 
Dinah, the daughter of Jacob came to grief, through playing truant from 
the Bible school, while her brothers were in attendance there; that among 
the pupils of Moses in his great Bible school were his father-in-law Jethro 
and young Joshua, and that the latter was preferred above the sons of 
Moses, because of his greater zeal and fidelity in the Bible school exercises; 
that the victory of Deborah and Barak reopened the schools for Bible 
study, which had been closed by the Canaanites; that Samuel conducted 
Bible schools in the days of Elisha and beyond; that wicked King Ahaz had 
the Bible schools closed in order to exterminate the religion of Moses; that 
good King Hezekiah, on the other hand, not only fostered the Bible school 
system, but personally bore his own children to receive instruction in one of 
these schools; and finally that the prophecy of Haggai concerning the 
greater glory of the second temple had reference to the Bible teaching 
which was to be carried on there, and which by means of the synagogues 
and Bible schools was to be extended near and far.” In copious foot-notes 
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Dr. Trumbull gives reference to the various Targums from which these 
statements are gleaned. He characterizes these statements as “ fanciful 
traditions,” but at the same time says that they “show the estimation in 
which the Bible school was held by the Rabbis.” Still further proof of the 
high estimate put upon the schools is the fact that a godly Jew was forbid- 
den to live in a community where there was no Bible school. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, according to the Talmud, is accounted for because these 
schools were there neglected. The manner of conducting these Jewish 
Bible schools is vividly described. They were held tri-weekly, the more 
elementary, daily; they were large in size, included the young, as well as 
the older persons, among its pupils; classes were composed of about twenty- 
five members; the methods of teaching were of the very best. ‘‘ The idea of 
attempting to instruct passive hearers by the teachers’ continuous discourse 
does not seem to have entered the acute Jewish mind. That was a later 
seduction of the Adversary.” The qualifications of a good teacher were: 
“ He will not be in haste to reply; he will ask only fitting questions; he will 
give suitable answers; he will answer the first thing first, and the last thing 
last; and he will candidly confess the limits of his knowledge.” The work 
done in the schools was to be so thorough, that the pupils should at length 
become so familiar with the laws that they could repeat them more easily 
than their own names. 

Most interesting facts are brought out in tracing the varying progress of 
the Sabbath-school through seventeen centuries, that is, from the opening of 
the Christian era to the time of Robert Raikes. It is stated that “the 
Apostolic Church made the school the connecting link between itself and 
the world.”’ The opposition of Julian and of Celsus is described, as well 
as the interesting labors of Origen, Clement, Augustine, and Gregory ; 
and later, the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Lollards, and the Hussites 
are noted as having adhered closely to the Bible school idea. Coming 
down to a still later period, it is said of Luther that he saw the need of 
a system of Bible schools in the new Protestant world, as plainly as Simon 
ben Shetach saw the need in the ancient Jewish world (80 to 70 B. ¢.). 
Dr. Trumbull thinks that the reason why the Reformation failed to ac- 
complish more completely the overthrow of Rome, was that it did not 
more fully carry out the idea of indoctrinating the children, while Rome 
gained a new life when the Jesuits established religious schools for the 
young. And in this course the Roman Catholic Church has been most 
persistent up to the present time. But recently a Roman Catholic priest 
said to a Protestant clergyman, “ What a poor foolish people are you 
Protestants! You leave the children until they are grown up, possessed of 
the devil; then you go at the work of reclaiming them with horse, foot, and 
dragoons. We Catholics, on the other hand, know that the children are 
plastic as clay in our hands, and we quietly devote ourselves first to them. 
When they are well instructed and trained, we have little fear as to their 
future.” The rise (and shall we say “ fall ?’’) of the Catechism is described. 
Dr. Trumbull says: ‘‘ A primary cause of the decline of the Sunday-school 
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work in Protestant Churches generally, after the new prominence given to 
it by the Reformers, seems to rest in the widespread perversion of the very 
means designed for its prosecution,” — refering to the Catechism. He claims 
that “Catechism using stood in the way of catechetical teaching; the step- 
ping-stone becoming a stumbling block.” 

In the chapter devoted to the “Modern Revival and Expansion of Sun- 
day-schools” all honor is given to Robert Raikes. Not only this, but to 
the modern Sunday-school movement is attributed the English system of 
public school education, penny postage in Great Britain, the organization 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, of the London Missionary Society 
in 1795, and of the Church Missionary Society in 1799. 

The growth of the modern Sunday-school is shown by the statement that 
while at the beginning of the century there were but a few hundreds in its 
membership, there are now between eight and ten millions within evangeli- 
eal Protestant Churches alone, or nearly one fifth of the population of the 
United States. 

Perhaps the strongest chapter in the book is that devoted to the Influence 
of the Sunday-school upon the Family. At the very outset, Dr. Trumbull 
combats the statement which has become current, that the modern Sunday- 
school has destroyed home religious instruction. He says: ‘‘ The family 
was the first agency ordained of God for the religious training of the race, 
and it stood alone as an agency for that work until the Flood. But the 
family, by itself, so far failed of filling its place, and of accomplishing its 
mission, that God chooses to say that it repented Him that He had made man, 
and He swept the race from being, save a single household, which He spared 
to bridge over the chasm of destruction. And when God began anew with 
a peculiar people, He gave to his church a measure of the responsibility of 
the family, as previously imposed on it. And from that time onward one 
of the chiefest duties of parents has been to secure to their children the 
teachings of the church school, as well as of the home.” In England, where 
the idea prevailed more in the past than now that the Sunday-school is 
for the poor and neglected children alone, while children of the “better 
class”? should receive their religious instruction in the family, the failure 
to carry out this plan is evidenced by Hannah More’s statement that when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his now famous picture of the child Samuel, 
the “ better class” of visitors were continually asking, “ Who is this child 
Samuel?” Dr. Trumbull says that for thirty years he has given this sub- 
ject of religion in families “close attention with a wide and varied field of 
observation.” He gives the following statement as his conclusion of the 
whole matter: “I believe that whatever we have in America of satisfactory 
home religious instruction is largely due to the Sunday-school; and that one 
existing lack in this direction, in the home, is to be reached and supplied 
through a wise use, and a wise improving of the Sunday-school, as the 
divinely appointed complement of the family for the religious teaching of 
the young.” 

That family religious teaching did prevail before it was destroyed by the 
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modern Sunday-school could hardly be maintained by one who reads the 
extracts given by Dr. Trumbull from the sermons and addresses of Dr. 
Cotton Mather, the Reverend and Renowned Samuel Willard, Rev. Samuel 
Torry, Dr. Lyman Beecher, and others, all of whom lament the grievous 
neglect of family worship. Sabbath-school workers who have so often heard 
the neglect in the home charged upon the Sabbath-school will feel greatly 
strengthened and reinforced by the array of facts which Dr. Trumbull 
gives to the contrary. 

Still another serious charge has been made against the Sabbath-school, that 
it takes the place of the church service for the children. There is certainly 
a danger here — a danger which many Sabbath-school workers and pastors 
are trying to overcome; and so the last two chapters in Dr. Trumbull’s 
book, on “ Preaching to Children,” must prove to be timely and helpful to 
pastors who really have a desire to reach and interest the young. When the 
children are made to feel that they are expected at the church service, and 
are brought in by classes to seats definitely assigned, and when they are 
given some share in the service, they will attend gladly. 

Mrs. Wizzor F. Crarts. 


Tae Sprrit or Beauty: Essays Scientific and Hsthetic. By Henry 
W. Parker, D. D., Stone Professor of Natural History in Iowa College. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1888. Pp. 252. 


The production of small books on great subjects has not ceased. An 
Iowa naturalist has here made a notable addition to their number. We 
agree with many critics of Dr. Parker’s richly-freighted little volume that 
few recent issues of the press in this country have been so crowded with 
thought and learning, compacted with such skill, and clothed with so taste- 
ful a dress. The writers who have for a while had it their own way in dis- 
crediting our great regal ideas by assigning to them a mean origin, here 
meet their equal in extensive and minute knowledge, and their superior in 
esthetic judgment, in philosophical insight and in candor. 

“ The one pervading thought of this volume,” so opens the last essay, “is 
the high significance of man and of nature.” The writers who are criticised 
would lower our estimate of both by “the figments of brute reason and 
taste.” Professor Parker won his spurs in authorship long ago by remark- 
able articles on “ A Natural Theology of Art,” and “Ornament in Nature 
and Art’’ in the “ North American Review,” under the rare editorial man- 
agement of Dr. A. P. Peabody. Parts of those articles are here given. The 
new essays will only increase his reputation for scholarship, acuteness, power 
of convincing statement, and highly cultivated taste. They all show one 
form of poetic gift in the quick, delicate, and searching appreciation of 
analogies. They illustrate the relations of poetry and reasoning in a most 
interesting way. Tersely put statements abound. Thus in the paper which 
is slightest in structure, — “ Lessons of Crytals’’ — are the following: — 

“Tt is incredible that nature should endow itself with its wonderful prop- 
erties.” “It is the implicit obedience of every molecule to law that gives 
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us any crystal at all.” “ Even under crystallogenic law there is an almost 
infinite variety of product, as if variety were sought, were loved.” ‘Good 
resolutions are not worth much if they do not come from re-solutions.” 
“Error and wickedness give a false importance, or even occasional seeming 
greatness to men.” 

In other essays are thoughts like these: “It is life itself, rather than 
an instinct, to make and create.” “Sin is the only thing that sunders any 
effect from the First Cause.” ‘The world will be disfigured at first, but it 
will be transfigured at last.” “The universe is not simply a gallery of 
paintings for our diversion; it is a great school of design, of industry, and 
of holiness, for the development of souls.” “ Every spectator looks upon a 
rainbow that is all his own; yet it is the same great object of vision to all.” 
“ An animal has all the elements of reasoning or none.” ‘The Divine calm 
of clearest consciousness and reason is not a ganglionic hurly-burly.” 

The distinguishing thing about this delightful volume, to thinkers who 
take it in its deepest import is its keen and thorough protest against recent 
attempts to philosophize away what is real in our higher intellectual and 
moral processes. The materialistic evolutionists have never been subjected 
to a more searching exposure. “ An induction,” it is said, “as scientific and 
far wider, higher, and deeper than of organic evolution, establishes a Divine 
intelligence.” “No one can anticipate the historic development of doctrine, 
but we may be sure that evolution will be rid of the absurd philosophical 
extensions, the psychological, ethical, and zsthetical tails of the present 
tadpole stage. And it may be well to remember that in nature larval forms 
are sometimes much bigger than the mature.” “The manufacture of rea- 
son and of conscience and esthetic faculty, in and out of animals, is like 
such arts as the making of factitious butter out of animal refuse; it is psy- 
chological oleomargarine.” “On the whole the time has not yet come to 
worship bee or beetle as creator of beauty and to wear the sacred scara- 
beeus as a signet ring.” GeorGe F, Macoun. 


MoperN CITIES AND THEIR RELIGIOUS PRosieMs. By SAmMuEL LANE 
Loomis, with an Introduction by Rev. Jostan Strona, D. D. New York: 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 1887. 12mo. Pp. 219. 


Reformers of large foresight, like Wendell Phillips and Victor Hugo, 
began half a century ago a discussion of the perils arising in modern civil- 
ization from the growth of great cities and of municipal misrule. The topic 
is a vast and urgent one. It has never had the treatment its merits deserve. 
The Rey. Mr. Loomis’s book and Dr. Strong’s Introduction are incisive, 
weighty, and timely. The volume is pervaded everywhere by an elert, prac- 
tical, aggressive Christian spirit. No better book has been issued in Eng- 
lish on the subject since Thomas Chalmers published his “Christian and 
Civic Economy of Large Towns,” and gave to the world the prophetic results 
of his famous work in founding the West Port Territorial church and in ex- 
cavating the slums in the worst quarter of Edinburgh. 
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REPLY BY MISS WILLARD AND DR. KATE C. BUSHNELL. 


52. What are the unexaggerated facts concerning the imprisonment and slave 
ery of American girls in dens of infamy in the lumber woods of Wisconsin? 

In reply to our questions, Miss Willard sends us the following article, as 
containing a thoroughly trustworthy account of almost unreportable horrors 
now existing in certain dens of infamy, managed chiefly by foreigners in the 
vast lumber woods in northern Wisconsin. The article is a condensation of 
the remarkable report of Dr. Kate C. Bushnell, who recently spent four 
months in the investigation of these atrocities. The condensation was 
made by Miss Eva C. Griffith, editor of “The True Ideal,” published at 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, for the November number of that periodical. 
Communications received by OuR Day from the Rev. Mr. Puddefoot, the 
well-known, eloquent friend of Home Missions, substantiate Dr. Bushnell’s 
report in outline and detail. 


WISCONSIN’S SHAME. 


For some years past conflicting stories have come to the ears of the pub- 
lic, concerning the iniquity going on in the northern woods of Wisconsin. 
Sensational reports have been published from time to time in the daily 
papers, and these reports promptly contradicted by high officials and by 
the respectable people of the communities in which these iniquities exist. 

Satisfied with neither of these statements, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Wisconsin, and also of the nation, sent Dr. Kate C. Bush- 
nell, our national Evangelist of the Social Purity department, to the north- 
ern woods last summer to make a thorough investigation. 

The object of these investigations was not to refute the stories told by 
reporters, nor yet to secure evidence for prosecutions in a court of justice, but 
rather to collect carefully evidence of the truth, for the use of a philanthropic 
society. Dr. Bushnell’s first work was to examine the repoxt given, and 
the work done by the detective sent out by the governor of our State. She 
found that this man was not a professional detective, but a janitor of one of 
the apartments of the State House at Madison. On being questioned, this 
man acknowledged that he had never visited but one den, that of Mike 
Leahy, near Marinette, and on being still further questioned, showed such 
little knowledge of the locality as to create strong doubts of his having ever 
visited that part of the country at all. 

He referred her, for further facts, to Richard Pethric of Milwaukee. 
On questioning this man, Dr. Bushnell learned that he. had never been 
North, but had obtained his information from degraded women and men. 
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As the evidence of these same women would hardly be taken in court, 
to bring a dive-keeper to justice, why should it be accepted when it white- 
washes the character of a den-keeper? Again, if the word of a degraded 
woman cannot be believed, what shall we say of the word of a degraded 
man? This detective confessedly obtained much of his information from 
men who frequented these places. 

After having thoroughly questioned these men, Dr. Bushnell proceeded 
to the northern woods, to visit these places in person and satisfy herself 
by sight as well as sound, if the terrible wrongs of which she had heard 
really existed. 

She began her work in May and continued it four months. She was 
aided in her work by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions on the 
grounds, by ministers of the gospel and other Christian people. She visited 
or examined from the outside fifty-nine dens, not nearly all she heard about, 
and estimated from what she saw that five hundred and seventy-five women 
were confined therein. 

All cases she examined were as recent as one year, and she took personal 
evidence in each, trusting to no hearsay accounts of sensational incidents. 
Nearly all of the dens visited she found surrounded by a high board fence, 
or stockade, one of which she measured with a carpenter’s rule, and found 
to be eight feet high. 

She came away with the growing conviction in her mind that there are 
hundreds of girls confined in our northern woods in a slavery as much worse 
than the slavery of the south, as a forced life of shame can be worse than 
a forced life of industry. 

In her report to the National Convention of the W. C. T. U., she offers a 
series of propositions, stating under each the evidence she had obtained to 
provethem. We have not space in our present paper for the entire report, 
but will content ourselves with giving the propositions and a few items under 
each. 

I. There exists in Northern Wisconsin a system of iniquity controlled by 
capitalists, whose object is to make money out of the degradation of women. 

Here and there are small houses, independent of the system, but the ma- 
jority of these places are in the hands of shrewd business men. Large for- 
tunes are made from small capital ; the proprietors take advantage of the 
‘* previous chaste character ’’ clause in our laws, and often have innocent 
girls arrested, hire lying witnesses against them, and have them fined, then 
come to them as friends, pay their fines, and induce them to go to some 
other town to escape the inevitable gossip of the trial, and there capture 
them. If the girls complain to an officer and the dive-keeper is brought 
into court, he offers as his defense that the girl was not of “ previous chaste 
character,” and so he escapes punishment. 

By a liberal use of money the capitalists induce newspapers to whitewash 
them, and officers of the law to connive at or even to aid them in their 
criminal business. 

II. In the mistaken notion that the existence of these dance houses im- 
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proves business, many merchants and others refuse to prosecute these eapi- 
talists in crime, and sometimes aid and abet them in their illegal business. 

In the city of Marinette, where some of the worst cases have been 
brought into court, tried, and the dive-keeper proved guilty of the crime 
charged against him, the jury, composed of some of the best business men 
of Marinette, while acknowledging the man’s guilt, have yet brought in a 
verdict in court, of “not guilty.” The reason of this is plain to be seen, 
when Miss Bushnell learned that the city of Marinette is mortgaged to Bill 
Diamond, a notorious dive-keeper, and that many of the business men owe 
him large sums of borrowed money. 

III. Physicians are willing to tolerate and often aid in this iniquity, be- 
cause it brings practice to them. 

In the city of Hurley, while waiting in a physician’s office, Doctor Bush- 
nell tore from a pad of blank certificates the following :— 

‘* Hurtey, Wis. —— 188—. 


“T have this day made an examination of Miss , and find her sexual 


organs in a healthy condition.” 

Sometimes the dive-keepers pay for the examination of their inmates, 
and sometimes the girls pay for their own; in either case, many dollars in 
fees find their way into the doctor’s pocket, and help to quiet his conscience 
concerning the iniquity practiced in his town. 

IV. A certain proportion of Northern Wisconsin, either through fear or 
policy, will not give evidence or enter into a crusade against this system of 
crime. 

There is some reason for fear. In the town of Commonwealth, Captain 
Dickenson, aided by his wife, determined to drive a den out of their town, 
and repeatedly prosecuted the keepers. He was successful in driving them 
out, but when they went they took the captain’s five year old boy with them. 

Word is frequently sent to the anguished parents, that for an exorbitant 
sum of money, far beyond their means, the boy will be returned. Every 
effort to recover him has thus far been in vain, yet the parents still hear of 
him occasionally, and know that he is alive. 

V. The agents of these capitalists are scouring the country in search of 
inmates for these dens. 

One of them, formerly a minister, but ruined through drink and vice, 
holds revival meetings in out-of-the-way places for the purpose of getting 
acquainted with girls, and bringing them to these places. Other means as 
despicable are practiced by other agents. 

VI. A large number of members of the industrial world are being unwit- 
tingly and unwillingly turned into the criminal world through the efforts of 
these procurers. 

Many of these women, to be sure, are not women of “previous chaste 
character.” But they were offered work. They go with the procurer in- 
tending to work, but are outwitted by the procurer and forced to sin instead. 
Pitiful stories are told of the heart-breaking disappointment of some of 
these women, who, tired of a life of sin in some distant town, have come to 
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Wisconsin on the promise of honest work, full of the hope of redeeming 
their past lives, and have found themselves forced back into a criminal life, 
even worse than that from which they so gladly escaped. 

VII. But there is abundant evidence that these agents procure young 
women of chaste life, as well as those lacking previous chaste character. 

A poor deaf and dumb girl was brought to Merrill by Le Claire, the 
forme” keeper of a den there, and left to wait a time at the railway station. 
The depot agent telegraphed for her brother, and he came and took her 
home. This same agent told Dr. Bushnell that it was of frequent occur- 
rence that apparently innocent girls were brought there by these men. 
Sometimes they disappeared in the den never to return, sometimes they 
returned in a few days or hours full of indignation at the deception that had 
been practiced upon them. 

VIII. These unwilling inmates are subjected to cruel treatment. 

AW. C. T. U. woman saw a woman seeking to escape from one of these 
dens with a ball and chain attached to her ankle. A keeper of one of the 
dens near Marinette is in the habit of suspending his mistress by the thumbs 
sometimes for hours. 

The inmates of Le Claire’s den were seen rushing out upon the street one 
day because a wholesale thrashing was being administered. The inmates 
say that if the woods were searched, many a grave of women murdered 
by the brutality of these keepers, might be found. In Ashland a woman 
was murdered by having her clothes saturated with kerosene and set on fire. 
The keepers of these dens are mostly foreigners, the frequenters are largely 
foreigners also, and that of the lowest type, while the majority of the in- 
mates are American girls. Sometimes these lumbermen amuse themselves 
by treading their enormous spiked soles into the delicate slippered feet of 
the girls they dance with. 

It has come to this, that the foreigners are not content to come to this 
country to improve our splendid resources for making homes and fortunes, 
they are not content to trample on our Sabbath and monopolize the saloon 
business, but they must also enslave our girls and subject them to treatment 
worse than death, that their brutal passions may be gratified and their avari- 
cious hands filled with money from our coffers. 

There are other cruelties which these girls suffer, that are too indecent to 
be mentioned in print, yet delicate American girls have to suffer them. 

IX. These women are literal slaves in that they are forced to acquire 
property for others and not for themselves. 

Some of the more generous dive-keepers pay their girls something, and 
occasionally girls do make money, but the sum they make is out of all pro- 
portion to the amount made by their employers. Generally, girls dance for 
their board and are offered one half the proceeds of their sin, less fines. 
When a girl arrives at the den she finds her own traveling expenses and 
frequently those of her procurer charged to her. She is also charged for 
the costumes she is obliged to wear, and if from sickness or disgust she 
refuses to see any man who asks for her she is fined the same amount she 
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would have received had she accepted the man’s visit. Thus in one night’s 
sickness the girl’s scanty income of months may be swept away in fines, 
simply because men ask for her. The employers take advantage of the law 
which forbids the collection of money as wages of crime, and sometimes 
flatly refuse to pay the girls the money they have promised them. 

X. These young women who have been taken out of the industrial world 
are very generally compelled to remain in the criminal world. 

They are compelled to do so through fines, intimidation and force on the 
part of the den-keepers and connivance or local codperation on the part of 
local officials. In cases where they succeed in escaping, local officials com- 
pel them to return. 

Many instances are cited by Dr. Bushnell where girls escaping from these 
dens have appealed to officers of the law for protection, and have been 
betrayed back into the den-keeper’s hands. 

Even some Christian women in this northern country argue that these 
places are necessary to protect them from insult, and discourage any effort 
to start a crusade against them. Others fear that a general exposure of the 
iniquity of these places might criminate their own husbands or sons, and so 
keep silence, thus consenting that other women should be kept slaves that 
they and theirs may escape. 

Dr. Bushnell declares that the only possible cure for this evil is a general 
uprising of decent women, and a clamorous and persistent demand on their 
part for the protection of all women, that thus these northern communities 
may be shamed out of allowing them to exist. 

The N. W. C. T. U. Convention, after hearing Dr. Bushnell’s report, 
passed the following resolution : — 

Wuereas, We have listened with painful interest to the account of atro- 
cities perpetrated against womanhood in the dens of iniquity in Northern 
Wisconsin, as investigated and reported to the convention by Dr. Kate C. 
Bushnell, Evangelist of the White Cross and White Shield Department, 

Resolved, That we hereby commend the thoroughness of her work and the 
Christian spirit in which it was done, believing it entirely worthy of cre- 
dence, and we desire to refer this report to the Wisconsin W. C. T. U., 
commending them for their labors in the past, and pledging our codperation 
in future efforts for the better protection of women. 

The entire report will be published in the organ of the Wisconsin W. C. 
T. U., and measures will then be taken to petition the legislature for better 


laws for the protection of woman, and to keep up an unremitting warfare 
until Wisconsin’s shame is wiped out. 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE result of the election of 1888 gives to the Republican party the 
presidency and the control of both houses of Congress. It is now within 
the power of the victorious political organization to do what it has blamed 
its rival for not doing. The Republican party can, if it will, defend the 
freedmen of the South in the exercise of their civil and political rights, 
secure a fair degree of protection for American labor, and promote in good 
faith the cause of civil service reform. The responsibility of the party is 
as great as its power. All that it is safe to predict, however, is that the 
Republican organization will do its best to keep the place it has won. North 
and South Dakota, Montana and Washington Territory are likely to 
make four new States and to add eight votes to the Republican side of the 
Senate before the new administration has gone far on its unimpeded course. 
These changes would probably make it possible for the Republican party to 
succeed in the presidential election of 1892, even if it were to lose the vote 
of the State of New York. 

The Prohibition party has conducted an educational campaign of great 
value. It has increased its vote from 150,000 to nearly 250,000. With half 
a million votes, this organization, in closely contested national elections, 
would hold the balance of power. The greatest curse of the republic is 
the sovereignty of the saloon in politics. Conscientious public sentiment is 
slowly rising to the level of the declaration of the Methodist Church that 
the liquor traffic ean never be legalized without sin. No rumseller can 
now be admitted to membership in the Presbyterian Church. The schools 
of twenty-eight States and Territories are under laws requiring compulsory 
education in the latest truths of science concerning temperance. Unless 
the dominant political organization grapples with the giant mischief of the 
liquor traffic, there ought to be in four years such a growth of the Inde- 
pendent and the Prohibition vote as to defeat any national party that re- 
mains in bondage to the saloon. It is evidently the policy of the liquor 
syndicates to extend their power over both the great national parties. It 
will be found, however, as we believe, that no political party in the American 
republic can be permanently preserved in whiskey. 
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The official vote of all the States for 1884 and 1888 is published by “The 


Independent,” in the following highly suggestive table : — 























1888. 1884. 
Dem. Rep. Proh. Dem Rep. Proh. 

Alabama.......... 117,310 57,197 583/} 93,951 59,591 612 
Arkansas ......... 85,962 58,752 614| 72,927) 50,895 
California......... 117,729} 124,809} 5,761} 89,288) 102,416) 2,920 
Colorado.......... 37,567 50,774 1,265 27,723 36,290 761 
Connecticut 74,920 74,584) 4,284) 67,199] 65,923) 2,305 
Delaware.......... 16,478 12,914 401 16,964) 12,951 55 
Florida............ 39,651 26,659 403 31,766 28,031 72 
Georgia......... 100,499 40,496} 1,800} 94,667 603 195 
NS See 848,272| 370,473) 22,201] 312,355) 337,474) 12,074 
TRMROER 61050005550 261,013} 268,361] 9,881} 244,990) 238,463) 3,028 
ee ee 179,877) 211,598) 38,550} 177,316] 197,089) 1,472 
eS ere 102,541 182,502 6,452 90,132} 154,406) 4,495 
Kentucky ......... 183,800 155,134 5,525) 152,961} 118,122} 3,189 
Louisiana.......... 85,032 30,701 130} 62,540) 46,347 
Se 90,481 73,784; 2,691 52,140 72,209} 2,160 
Maryland.......... 106,168 99,986} 4,760) 96,932] 85,699) 2,794 
Massachusetts...... 151,855) 183,982 8, 701} 122,481) 146,724) 10,026 
Michigan.......... 213,404) 286,370) 20,942} 149,835] 192,669) 18,403 
Minnesota......... 99,664; 136,359) 15,000 70,144} 111,923) 4,684 
Mississippi......... 85,476 30,096 218} 76,510} 43,509 

Dc iacucnais 261,954| 236,253] 4,954] 235,988] 202,929] 2,153 
Nebraska.......... 80,552} 108,425} 9,429) 54,391 76,912} 2,899 
Meweis.......-.... 5.149 7,088 41| 5,578] 7,198 
New Hampshire.... 43,457 45,735} 1,570) 39,188) 48,249) 1,571 
New Jersey........ 151,493) 144,344) 7,904) 127,798] 123,440) 6,159 
New York . 635,965) 650,358) 30,231) 563,154) 562,005) 25,016 
North Carolins. Bien 147,902! 134,784) 2,787] 142,952) 125,068 5 
ree 396,455 | 416,054) 24,356) 368,280} 400,082) 11,069 
Oregon.........0006 26,524) 38,293) 1,677) 24,604) 26,860 492 
Pennsylvania. ...... 446,934) 526,223) 20,756] 392,785) 473,804) 15,283 
Rhode Island...... 17,533 . 960) 1,281 12,391 19,030 928 
South Carolina..... 65,825) 13,736 380} 69,890} 21,733 
Tennessee ......... 158. 189 138,889 5,969} 133,258 124, 078} 1,131 

SSC eee 234, 883} 3 88,280) 4,416) 225,309 93,141 3,5 534 
Vermont .......... 16,789 45,192} 1,497) 17,331 39,514 1,7 " 
WUGUR. <cc5s0000% 151 979 150,488] 1,678} 145,497) 139,356 138 
West Virginia ..... 79,330 78,491 500} 67,317} 63,096 939 
Wisconsin......... 155,282) 176,553) 14,277) 146,459) 161,157] 7,656 

oS eee 5,534,453 53 | 5,436,627) 248,815) 4,874,986| 4,851,981 / 150,369 

Pilurality ........ 97 "826 | 23,005 

















The increase of Mr. Cleveland’s plurality of 23,005 in 1884 to 97,826 in 


1888 is a serious sign of the times. 
the whiskey syndicates of the great cities. 


The Democratic party is in bondage to 
Nevertheless, such is the sub- 


serviency of the people to the power of the saloon in polities that Mr. Cleve- 


land receives nearly 100,000 more votes than his rival. 


The attitude of the 


Republican party, however, was not generally regarded by the liquor dealers 
themselves as a menace to the saloons. 
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In view of the heavy plurality for Mr. Cleveland, it is hardly safe to say 
that Republican principles concerning Protection and Free Trade received 
decisive popular indorsement in the last election. Harrison is elected by 
the operation of the rule which gives the whole electoral vote of a State to 
the party that has a majority in it. The president-elect owes his position to 
an electoral and not to a popular majority. 

It will be noticed that in the northern tier of Southern States, both the 
Republican and the Democratic vote has increased. This indicates that the 
blacks as well as the whites in those States, with few exceptions, have had 
their votes counted. But in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas, the republican vote has greatly diminished and the Democratic in- 
creased since 1884. This result gives just ground for the suspicion that 
probably many thousands of negro votes were suppressed by violence or 
fraud in the chief of the Gulf States. It will be the duty, as it is certainly 
now within the power of the victorious Republican party, to see that 
the number of representatives in Congress from States in which freedmen’s 
rights have been outraged is cut down in proportion to the extent of all 
returns that can be proved to be fraudulent. 

Our conviction is that a reading test for the suffrage is the best way out 
of the perils of the illiterate vote among both freedmen and poor whites. 
South Carolina is discussing now the propriety of such a limitation of her 
state suffrage. A test of this kind, which ought to be universally adopted, 
would not ultimately diminish the number of negro votes, but would go far 
toward causing them to be counted. It would immensely stimulate the 
cause of education in the South and lessen the yet dangerous social and 
political friction between the two races. 


TuE editor of our Department of Church Work, having secured in Octo- 
ber, as already noted, the indorsement of the International Convention of 
Locomotive Engineers to his petition to Congress for a law forbidding Sun- 
day work in the government’s mail and military service and in interstate 
commerce, presented the same cause in November to the General Assembly 
of the Knights of Labor, and secured another unanimous and enthusiastic 
indorsement. The petition was also indorsed the same week, with the 
same unanimity by the National Sabbath Union, which was constituted by 
official action of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Churches, north and south, the 
Baptist Home Missionary Association, and the Synod of the Reformed 
Church. The total membership of these churches, as given by the “ Inde- 
pendent,” July 26, 1888, is 5,827,295. This indorsement has been dupli- 
cated by the direct approval of the petition by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, by the State Sabbath-school Conventions of 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, 
Dakota. In all these States these denominations are largely represented — 
and this is true also of the N. W. C. T. U., which has both indorsed and 
pushed the petition. Hundreds of presbyteries, conferences, and individual 
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churches connected with the above denominations have taken the same ac- 
tion, so that it may fairly be said that the members of the churches named 
are all representatively petitioners for a Sunday Rest Law. Enough Chris- 
tians of other denominations have already indorsed the bill in the union 
conventions named and otherwise to make the number of the army of church 
petitioners, six millions. The unanimity-with which the petition has been 
indorsed by Christians of all denominations to whom it has been presented 
makes it clear that the proposed law.is also in accord with the convictions of 
the other six millions of evangelical Christians to whom it has not yet been 
presented. Indeed, the petition is in accord with the express sentiments of 
the Roman Catholic Plenary Council and the Liberal churches also. The 
labor organizations have only recently taken the matter up, but those which 
have unanimously indorsed the bill have a membership of a quarter of a 
million, and represent, it cannot be doubted, the general sentiment of nearly 
all workingmen in this matter. Surely Congress ought to hasten to pass a 
law on which churches and workingmen, the two chief forces of our country, 
are so remarkably united. 

The statistics of this subject are equally conclusive from another point of 
view. The Census of 1880 reported the number engaged in all kinds of 
occupations as 17,392,099. A careful estimate, by consideration of each 
occupation in detail, gives fourteen and a quarter million as the proportion 
of this number who could habitually rest on Sunday. Of the balance, about 
sixteen hundred were engaged in such work as is, in part at least, considered 
work of religion, mercy, and necessity. If, beyond this, those at work on 
Sunday horse cars are deducted, though we do not concede their Sunday 
work to be necessary, there still remain fifty thousand more than a million 
and a half whose Sunday work is wholly indefensible, chiefly work directly 
or indirectly connected with rum, railroads, newspapers, tobacco, and the 
government’s mail and military service. All of these except the last are 
the very departments which have been increasing most rapidly ; and their 
eight years of growth, since the Census, must carry their numbers up to a 
round two millions. These two millions of Sabbathless slaves should re- 
ceive from Congress immediate emancipation from their Egyptian bondage. 
Even those who under the shield of permission for works of mercy and 
necessity are made to do so much unnecessary work on Sunday as wives, 
servants, doctors and undertakers, would be helped by the indirect influ- 
ence of a National Sunday Rest Law. This would make it easier to get the 
state laws needed, including a Six-days Law, for the protection of a class 
hitherto neglected by all Sunday laws, forbidding any one to hire another 
or to be hired for more than six days in any cne week, except in domestic 
service and the case of the sick. Thus those whom law or custom permits 
to work on Sunday may be protected in their right to some other weekly _ 
rest day, and in their right to a week’s wages for six days’ work. 


CHRISTIAN men should not be in haste to join the hue and cry raised by 
politicians and capitalists against the Knights of Labor. Whatever mis- 
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takes local assemblies have made, it is a matter for public congratulation 
that the order keeps at its head so conservative and Christian a leader as 
Mr. Powderley, and continues to hold up a knightly Christian ideal in its 
name and declaration of principles and in its constitution. The knighthood 
stands for purity, courage, and unselfishness. The leader stands for total ab- 
stinence, and for arbitration in-place of hasty strikes. The constitution 
excludes rumsellers, and, by its further exclusion of lawyers, rebukes even 
the courts for tolerating rascals and unjust delays of justice. Among its 
knightly principles are prohibition by law of the employment of children 
under fifteen years of age, and the payment to both sexes of equal wages for 
equal work. The knights seek to secure postal banks, government control 
of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones ; to establish codperative shops ; 
to put arbitration in place of strikes ; to have taxes graduated by income — 
indeed there are few principles in their ideal which are not in the platform 
of the chief Christian reformers of the day. In working toward such an 
ideal they should have only kindly criticism from those who believe, with 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright of the National Bureau of Labor, “that in the adop- 
tion of the philosophy of the religion of Jesus Christ, as a practical creed for 
the conduct of business, lies the surest and speediest solution of those in- 
dustrial difficulties which are exciting the minds of men to-day, and leading 
many to think that the crisis of government is at hand.” 


Ar the recent Convention of Christian Workers attention was called to 
the new departure of Hartford Theological Seminary —a new departure 
not from theology, but into evangelism. The presence of a delegate from 
a theological seminary at a convention of revivalists and city missionaries 
was itself novel. The following paragraph from the recent inaugural of 
President Hartranft was given as the key-note of the new regime: “This 
seminary stands for the ethical as well as divine aim of all science, for the 
development of the kingdom by the elevation of men in spirit, soul, and 
body. It commits itself to use all results of research, education, and publi- 
cation to this end. It enters actively into the field for the rehabilitation 
of society and the state, after the Christian ideal. It would not remain 
aloof from any agency that would foster such reformation ; it desires to 
put itself into fellowship with living movements ; with missionary enter- 
prises, foreign, home, and city ; with religious educational activities ; with 
all forms of labor that exemplify practically our human brotherhood and 
the Divine filiation. It would help in research as to these matters ; it wishes 
to yield scientific fruit therein ; it needs the joy and blessing of deeds. It 
refuses to be a hermitage ora monastery ; it declines living an isolated life ; 
it longs to be with men, and in men, and for men, as we hope it is through, 
in, and for God.” Evidently Hartford is not to be a “Geological Ceme- 
tery ” of fossils, nor a “ Zodlogical Seminary ” of controversialists. In ap- 
plication of the above principles, Dr. Graham Taylor, the experienced city 
missionary of Hartford, was called to the Chair of Practical Theology. 
His inaugural is full of words that are half-battles, like those quoted from 
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his chief. Why should not “men of wealth,” as President Hartranft sug- 
gests, ‘do for Christian theology what is being done for non-Christian in- 
stitutions the land over,” such as Johns Hopkins University, by endowing 
this and other living institutions of theology for research, teaching, and pub- 
lication in all sciences as parts of theology, since God made all things with 
ethical and religious ends in view ? 


SEVENTEEN thousand women, in spite of very inclement weather, actually 
voted in Boston, December 11th. The results were extremely fortunate. 
A school board nominated by the brave and patriotic Protestant Committee 
of One Hundred was triumphantly elected. Jesuit opposition to American 
schools was effectually rebuked. The Protestant women voters outnum- 
bered the Catholic. The Republican candidate for the mayoralty defeated 
a Democratic and Irish Catholic candidate, now the incumbent of the office. 
There was marked decorum at the polls. In the roughest wards, both par- 
ties carefully protected female voters from annoyance. The result is an 
argument in favor of female municipal suffrage, as well as a victory over 
foreign interference with the management of American public schools. 





